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&ditorials 


General Bullard’s WENTY-FOUR years 
Minority Report ago, in the Journal of 

Military Service otf the 
United States, there appeared an article on Negro 
soldiers by Captain Robert Lee Bullard, late colonel 
of the 3rd Alabama Volunteers, a Negro infantry, 
and colonel of the 30th Infantry United States Vol- 
unteers. It was a little collection of observations 
which were as entertaining as they were instructive. 
Although intended as a studied contribution to the 
manual for young white officers of the requisite 
“good social standing,” the Captain could not re- 
frain from prefacing his remarks with the jingle 
borrowed from Pickaninny rhymes: 

“If I is a nigger, 
Do it cut any figger ?” 

Apparently it did, for his treatise promptly launches 
into an explanation of differences between black and 
white soldiers, which, he asserts, are “so great that 
they almost require a naturalist, and do require the 
military commander to treat the Negro as a dif- 
ferent species.” Continuing, Captain Bullard 
warned these young bloods that “by the military 
commander, who deals with mental and moral qual- 
ities, these differences cannot be overlooked, for he 
must fit his methods of instruction and rules of dis- 
cipline to the characteristics of the race. Mistakes, 
injustice and failures would result from his mak- 
ing the same rules and methods apply to two races 
without regard to how far apart set by nature or 
separated by evolution.” 

Since these lines were penned, the dashing Cap- 
tain has had a remarkable, and one might almost 
venture, a “charmed” career. Unscathed he passed 
through twenty-five battles in the Philippines be- 
hind Negro combat troops, fought on the Mexican 
border, served as Governor-General of Cuba, as 
Commander of an Officers’ Training Camp in the 
United States during the World War, and finally 
with the propulsion of the great war emergency 
became Major-General in command of the 2nd 
Army. 

Now the war is over and the General is publish- 
ing his memoirs. Of many things he speaks with 
authority and wisdom, and among these, inevitably, 
the Negro soldier, whose courage and morals he 
takes occasion to assail with a bitter scorn. No mere 
twenty-four years could alter his belief about a race 
set apart from his kind by nature and separated by 
evolution. Just ten days after he joined the 2nd 
Army, in which was included the 92nd Division, at 
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the instance of certain court martial proceedings, he 
had occasion to recall his past experience with Ne- 
groes: “I remembered,” he says in his memoirs, 
“how our government seemed to expect the same of 
them as of white men, or at least placed them in po- 
sitions that so indicated; how politics constantly 
forced for them the same treatment as white men 
when they were very different ; how they themselves 
insisted upon such treatment; how surely, notwith- 
standing all this, if the same treatment were given 
black as white, it would cause trouble for him who 
should so deal it out; how finally, the politics of 
our country had forced the formation of this Negro 
division contrary to experience. All this construct- 
ive equality I regard as an injustice; it is not real. 

Then follows his judgment about Negroes as 
soldiers. He “could not make them fight”; the; 
“wasted and dawdled where they did attack’; a 
combat troops they are “helplessly inferior’; the 
Negro officers ran; the Negro “is more sensual than 
the white man’’; and their crimes against women 
were so notorious that he requested Marshall Foch 
to send them home immediately after the armistice. 

These little paragraphs are the jottings of the 
General in his diary during the stress of war and 
purport to be the estimate of a seasoned military 
man on the character of Negro soldiers. The an- 
xiety, however, to express his impatience with the 
government’s “constructive equality” led him 
blindly into statements which contradict the experi- 
ence, so far expressed, of every important General 
of the war including the Commander-in-chief Gen- 
eral Pershing, who said: “I cannot commend too 
highly the spirit shown among the colored combat 
troops, who exhibit fine capacity for quick training 
and eagerness for the most dangerous work,’’—and 
of General Goybet, who in citing the 93rd Division 
which served with the 157th French Division, said 
they had “lent glory to the 157th Division,” had 
“surpassed his hopes,” had “progressed in nine days 
of fighting through nine kilometers of powerfully 
organized defenses,” and had “taken nearly 600 
prisoners, fifteen guns of various calibers, twenty 
mine throwers, nearly 150 machine guns, an enor- 
mous amount of engineering material, an important 
supply of artillery ammunition and brought down 
by artillery fire three enemy airplanes.” 

General Bullard was assigned to the 2nd Army 
on October 16, 1918, and the armistice was signed 
on November 11th. His observations from which 
he makes such sweeping generalizations extended 
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over a period of a little less than one month. As 
a matter of fact, it is established that the Division 
was only called upon to attack on November 11th, 
and the fighting was rendered indecisive because the 
armistice was signed on the same day. Even at 
that one battalion of Negro soldiers was decorated 
for its part. And the commanding General of the 
gand Division testifies that these troops “partici- 
pated in this last battle of the war, with creditable 
success, continuously pressing the attack against 
highly organized defensive works . . . attacking its 
objectives and capturing prisoners.” So much for 
the rather belligerent originality of General Bul- 
lard’s views. 

If this division did not fight, it should be a warn- 
ing to the War Department, if it wants to win a 
war, to keep them away from commanding officers 
whose prejudices are more to them than glory or 
victory, peace or truth. 

Certainly it is a fact that the first American sol- 
diers to receive the Croix de Guerre for bravery 
were Negroes; that two whole regiments were cited 
and decorated for bravery and another regiment 
was cited eleven times for bravery; that, for indi- 
vidual bravery, few instances compare with the 
single-handed capture by one Negro of twenty-four 
Germans. 

It is impossible to believe that the soldiers of a 
race which had been fearless and aggressive against 
the enemy throughout the war and even before the 
General arrived in Europe, should, under one 
month of his command, show hopeless inferiority as 
combat troops. If they did, a wise Commander-in- 
Chiet would have good reason for inquiring into 
the qualifications of the General before condemning 
the men. 


EST VIRGINIA to- 


day presents a turbu- 
lent picture of industrial un- 
rest centering about its immense mining interests, 
and one of the most unique racial situations con- 
ceivable. 

It is a stronghold both of the coal operators whose 
inluence dominates much of the life of the state, 
and of the wary and inflexible United Mine Work- 
ers of America. 

The refusal of the Mine Workers to accept a 
cut in wages, and the forced retrenchments of coal 
operators in the face of competition from Illinois, 
Indiana and Ohio, with other contributing factors, 
have brought relations to an impasse. A strike has 
been the result, and with the strike the inevitable 
tactics of desperation. In this maelstrom whirl 
the Negro workers with divided allegiance, both 
the tool of larger interests and their salvation; both 
scabs and uncompromising unionists. The facts 
of this strange situation have been for a long time 
80 intertwined with the general state of confusion 
that they have escaped attention. Recently, how- 
ever, T. Edward Hill, Director of the West Vir- 
ginia Bureau of Negro Welfare and Statistics, 
through the investigations of Abram L. Harris in a 


Negro Miners in 


the Coal Strike 


section of the state, has made certain of these facts 
available. 

The migration, it seems, has affected more than 
the northern industrial cities. Since 1916 there 
have come to West Virginia direct or have been 
shunted there from Pennsylvania, large numbers 
of Southern Negroes. The population of four coun- 
ties alone increased from 287 in 1016 to 1862 in 
1923. 

The recent shift of mine operators to a non-union 
basis brought large demands for labor and into this 
opening white and Negro workers have been drawn. 
According to the survey of the Bureau, which cov- 
ered 12 Northern counties there were about 2000 
Negroes involved in the strike. But the important 
fact is that it is to Negro recruits that mine operat- 
ors are now looking for aid in a serious rift, and 
it is to the stamina of Negro strikers that unions 
are looking to preserve their principles in the long 
battle with the owners. Some mines are using Ne- 
gro workers for the first time. “They have just 
never asked for work before,” say the operators. 
“These mines have had a policy against using Ne- 
groes,” say the union officials. It is a fact that ob- 
jection to Negro miners has been expressed by both 
white union and non-union miners. Although there 
are many Negro union officials the question has not 
infrequently arisen on the matter of taking orde.’s 
from them. The spirit of exclusiveness still pre- 
vails in the face of threatened disintegration. 

To complicate a freakish situation there is mani- 
festing itself a most disconcerting spirit under the 
guise of “Americanism.” Realizing that this is an 
influence capable of disrupting most any movement 
without providing any counter-structure, it is being 
played up and upon generously. Meanwhile, the 
Negroes and the foreigners are in a predicament. 
Whether the battle is lost or won they get only 
half a loaf. 


HE State of 
Tennessee pro- 
poses to settle in Court the question of evolution. 
Already it has legislated against teaching the theory 
in any of its institutions of learning. But strange 
emotions enter into the controversy which have lit- 
tle relation to the idea of Divine Creation. No such 
protests were heard when, in the first shallow grasp 
of this hypothesis, they admitted so willingly the 
biological relationship of Negroes to lower forms of 
animal life. It was the esteemed Dr. Jeffries Wy- 
man who, as early as 1870, explained that “the 
Negro afforded the point where man and brute most 
nearly approached each other”; the eminent Dr. 
Nott of Mobile, Alabama, who deduced from the 
facial angle of the Negro a closer kinship to the 
orang-outang; and the venerable Dr. Cartwright 
of New Orleans who saw this race at the very bot- 
tom of the ladder of man’s escape from his simian 
progenitors. But to allege that all are one human 
family and evolved alike from lower forms of life, 
—it is an idea impossible, repulsive, intolerable. And 
if the solons of Tennessee have their way, it shall 
not be. 


Evolution in Tennessee 
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Hevti HE Haytian Nationalists are ap- 
ayti 

pealing to the United States to re- 
duce the rigors of its quite gratuitous supervision 
and allow them to restore the regular form of gov- 
ernment in their Republic. Their request assumes 
a double significance in view of the boast of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt in a Butte, Montana, speech during 
the Democratic campaign in 1920, when the ques- 
tion of the United States’ voting strength in the 
League of Nations was under question: “You know 
I have had something to do with the running of a 
couple of little republics. The facts are that I 
wrote Hayti’s constitution myself,—and if I do say 
it, I think it is a pretty good constitution.” 


It was in 1915, that the United States secured 
through the Haytian Senate a ratification of a treaty 
with the country to remain in effect for ten years. 
This treaty has amounted to purely military con- 
trol. Now, happily, the date of its expiration is 
nearing, but no indication has been given of this 
country’s intention to relax its control of their af- 
fairs. The nationalists have shown an admirable 
restraint in waiting until now to importune their 
giant neighbor to let them live their own life with 
the minimum of the restrictions and regulations and 
experts and what not, imposed. And their appeal 
is entirely reasonable. 


King Cotton in Africa 

whose silken 
white bolls once made of slavery a flourishing in- 
stitution in our Southern states, now threatens to 
lay hands on the African natives under British pro- 
tection. There has recently appeared a Report from 
Kenya Colony in East Africa (which includes the 
area from Uganda to Rhodesia and some 21,000,000 
people), revealing for the first time the extent to 
which private enterprise under government protec- 
tion is aspiring and conspiring to reduce natives to 
the fate which they escaped in America a hundred 
years ago. England needs raw material for her 


factories and there is now considerably less hes. 
tancy about saying it frankly. The Commission 
appointed by the Governor of Kenya, Sir R. Coryn. 
don, to consider the problem of the native labor 
supply in relation to the production of raw ma. 
terial, bluntly recommends forced labor. ‘lhe no. 
tion of the approximately just arrangement of peas. 
ant proprietorship is abandoned, and the Commis. 
sion’s report is bold enough to recommend that the 
Government itself encourage the settlement of na- 
tives on settlers’ farms. Here we have in ful! color, 
the iniquitous plantation system, so well known to 
this country. The recommendation concerning agri- 
cultural training entails the preposterous proposal 
that -native children be taught to pick cotton with 
both hands, providing, as Casely Hayford, the Ne- 
gro editor of the Gold Coast Leader, calls it, “a sor 
of double shift.” These recommendations also sug- 
gest improving the machinery for recruiting native 
labor and propose “a judicious application of the 
Native Authority Ordinance,” which in effect 
means bringing administrative pressure upon the 
natives to compel them to work for white settlers. 
A precedent for the action proposed is offered in 
the compulsory recruitment of 4,000 laborers for 
railroad construction work. 


This situation seems remote, calling for scarcely 
anything more than the ineffectual sighs of other 
Negroes and their friends. But wait. If the plan 
is successful, it will effect profound changes in the 
United States. The South has been built on cotton 
and Negro labor has nursed it. It has led the world 
in the production of cotton. Millions of spindles, 
operated by workers who never think twice either 
of Negroes or Africa, spin it into fabrics that clothe 
a large part of the world. Now the area in question 
in the Kenya Colony is greater, more fertile and 
has a larger population than the entire cotton grow- 
ing area of the South. The plantation system is 
being insistently and now boldly urged because it 
means cheaper production. And cheaper produc: 
tion means formidable competition in one of the 
most sensitive of American markets. 


My Race 


By Heten JoHNSON 


Ah my race, 
Hungry race, 
Throbbing and young— 
Ah, my race, 

Wonder race, 

Sobbing with song— 
Ah, my race, 

Laughing race, 

Careless in mirth— 
Ah, my veiled 
Unformed race, 
Fumbling in birth. 
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Black Communists in Dixie 


By Asram L. Harris 


Editor's Note—This interesting narrative by Mr. Harris 


is an actual experience. 


The name of the city and of the 


three leading figures have been changed. 


NCERTAINTY prevailed in the Republican 

camp prior to the 1920 National Convention 
at Chicago. There were Lowdens, Woods and other 
aspirants for the presidential nomination. Negro 
politicians, Republicans by naught save traditional 
allegiance and sinecure doles, floundered in a quan- 
dary of bewilderment. Just whai cheir status would 
be at the convention was a mooted question. Now 
that the “Elephant” had begun to balk, some one 
among the Negroes brazenly advocated saddling the 
“Donkey.” “By the blood of the sires of twelve 
millions freed by Lincoln, No!” reverberated the 
Linc Johnsons, Perry Howards and Roscoe Sim- 
monses, old time political war horses of the black 
phalanxes. 

But even so determined a decision hardly rendered 
less precarious the political outlook for the colored 
brother. “Vote for men and not for parties,” became 
a shibboleth worn trite. What man? Lowden or 
Wood, Cox or Debs? The Negroes themselves 
were confused. 

In Virginia the trend of political events at this 
time seemed designed maliciously to crush the aspi- 
rations of the Negro in national politics. The Lily 
White Republicans of Center City had issued a call 
for the purpose of electing delegates to the National 
Convention. They held their meeting in the Court 
House on the North side. About twenty-five Ne- 
groes led by certain of their local politicians went 
to the meeting, only to find the doors locked against 
them and a cordon of police officers guarding the 
entrance. This discrimination gave rise to a Lily 
Black faction of the Republican Party in the state 
and encouraged the Lily Whites to draw the color 
line tighter. So there ensued a deadly contest be- 
tween these two groups for official recognition by 
the national party. 

The Lily Blacks held mass meeting at which 
they poured vials of vitriolic protest and denuncia- 
tion upon the “double-crossing” Lily Whites. En- 
thusiasm ran rampant among the Negro voters. 
That their faction would be seated‘at the National 
Convention was positively assured them. The Re- 
publican Convention met; but to the bitter disap- 
pointment of the Negroes back home, their dele- 
gates were not seated. The Lily Black wing had 
hitherto been a mere protest against irregularities 
in the Republican ranks; it now became engaged in 
practical politics. Center City was made the head 
quarters for the Virginia campaign of the Lily 
Blacks who supported Mr. Harding for president 
but named a black ticket for senator and represen- 
tative. 

In the course of this political race skirmish, a 
dozen or more young men of the city were wont to 


assemble after church to express dissatisfaction with 
the traditional policies of old line Negro politicians. 
Among these protestants were two students and a 
professor of Center City Seminary who called a 
meeting of the city’s turbulent youngsters. The 
following Sunday afternoon found Professor Mill’s 
study jammed. Everyone seemed as serious or as 
perplexed as were the Fathers of the Country when 
Franklin charged them to choose between hanging 
together and hanging separately from King George’s 
hangman’s noose. By common consent, Alexander 
Manning, who had been the most enthusiastic about 
breaking with the G. O. P., was made chairman of 
the meeting. He precipitated discussion by rehears- 
ing the bitter dose administered to the Negro by 
the Republicans and ridiculed the stupidity of those 
who had so gullibly reposed faith in a Lily Black 
Party. 

“But what are we going to do?” queried a voice 
from the rear of the room. 

“T, for one,” replied the chairman, “stand ready 
to give the Socialists a trial. They are the house 
of last resort; for the Democrats are beyond con- 
sideration.” 

After a little hesitation the body agreed that the 
Socialist Party was the best means of registering a 
protest against the Republicans and simultaneously 
repudiating its futile Negro apostles. Manning was 
delegated to locate the meeting place of the Social- 
ists, if there was an organization in the City, and 
to ascertain their attitude toward a group of Ne- 
groes desirous of affiliating with them. 

Manning set out with youthful ardor on his hunt 
for the sequestered Socialists. He felt that he and 
his colleagues were the champions of their unfor- 
tunate brothers against the senile and crafty politi- 
cians who persisted in using the Negro vote, as 
small as it was in Virginia, for “pulling chestnuts.” 
He had secured the name and address of one of the 
Socialists. To find him was his first real concern 
with the white section of the city. The wide shin- 
ing street of smart shops and a score of theatres— 
only two of which permitted Negroes to enter— 
halved the city. Hitherto it had been his boundary 
line, separating darkness from light. He had not 
penetrated beyond it, but contented himself with 
darkness; he knew the darkness, loved it; it was his 
world of light. Yet, determined to prove true to 
his comrades’ trust, he ventured across the “dividing 
line” into this strange world—this world of light, 
sullen despite its illuminated streets and windows 
and cold with traditional aloofness. But nine p.m. 
was no hour for a Negro to be making inquiries in 
the white section for a “Mr. This” or a “Mr. 
That”! Faces askant peered through unopened 
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glass doors. “Say what?”—“A Mr. Who?”— 
“The servants have gone off.” 

Luck, however, was with Manning. He finally 
came to the home of an old Swedenborgian who di- 
rected him to the street for which he was looking. 
Following the directions given him, Manning en- 
tered a side street. He proceeded cautiously. It 
was dark and narrow. “Even this luminous world 
of magnificence had its secret haunts of misery!” 

At last the Socialists were found assembled in a 
little shop. A slight rap upon the door and a bearded 
gentleman appeared. His fleecy locks fell to his 
shoulders and gave him the look of the anarchist 
with whom Manning had talked in Central Park, 
the summer he had worked in New York. The 
Socialists stopped their regular business proceed- 
ings to inquire of the stranger’s mission. Between 
the crests of emotional waves which surged up syn- 
chronously with mighty heart poundings, Manning 
delivered a twenty-minute philippic against the Re- 
publican Party and the Negro politicians who were 
selling their people for a mess of pottage. Having 
reached his climax he bluntly asked, “What atti- 
tude do you Socialists take toward the colored 
brother?” This question seemed sufficient provoca- 
tion for the hoary old man whose philosophy proved 
a peculiar combination of incongruous elements, So- 
cialism and Single Tax, to unleach all of the energy 
that the visitor’s speaking had forced him to hold 
in. Jumping to the floor he began a tirade against 
landed barons, coupon clippers and exploiters of la- 
bor. Although Manning had been unceremoniously 
christened “Comrade,” Socialist terminology seemed 
quite incomprehensible to him. While the Taxer- 
Socialist prayed for the “social cataclysm” which 
would obliterate class and race lines, the colored 
comrade watched the easiest exit in case bluecoats 
of the law entered and prevented further construc- 
tion of such beautiful utopias. Anyway, Comrade 
Manning was assured that the colored brothers 
would be organized. The vistas of brotherhood in 
the Socialist Party which opened before him as he 
went sleepily to his room, seemed ample compensa- 
tion to Manning for his loss of faith in the party of 
his fathers and the ostracism he contemplated meet- 
ing from his bourgeois brethren when news reached 
them of his having turned “Red.” 

Sunday came. White Socialists came to the home 
of Professor Mill to organize the colored socialist 
neophytes. Consequently Branch Number 3, Local 
Socialist Party, Center City, Virginia, came into 
being. Professor Mill was made treasurer and 
Alexander Manning, secretary. Within a fort- 
night the colored branch began to function. Grape 
vine telegraphy heralded the fact that certain smart 
youngsters in the community had become Bolshe- 
vists! Many of the more progressive Negroes were 
asked to join the new movement. Almost to a man 
they expressed contempt for an association of re- 
spectable colored folk with “po’ white workers”— 
the Negro’s traditional enemy. Furthermore, they 
predicted that the instigators of such a radical pro- 


cedure were throwing their vote away and would be 
kicked out of the Socialist Party upon the appear- 
ance of its first semblance of power. On the other 
hand, Negro politicians of the major party scotied 
the idea of black Socialists and pacified their con- 
stituency with the consolation that this freak movye- 
ment launched by two eccentric college students and 
a professor would finally resolve itself into a debat- 
ing society, preaching parlor socialism. Such com- 
placency, however, was shattered when the Social- 
ist Local took the stump for Eugene V. Debs, their 
presidential candidate. 

The first public meeting was held in an audi- 
torium in the colored section. A colored preacher 
who boasted of being Socialist because Jesus Christ 
was one; a colored woman, who was a Socialist 
in memory of her deceased husband; a white com- 
rade and Comrade Manning, all addressed the audi- 
ence of about one hundred Negroes and twenty-five 
whites. The fate of Branch Number 3 rested upon 
this meeting. Despite frequent applause and nod- 
ding heads of approval, not one of the colored per- 
sons present enlisted in the “workers army to de- 
stroy wage slavery!” 

The political hysteria subsided when Mir. 
Harding was announced president. The Negro 
citizenry of Center City seemed well enough satis- 
fied with the election returns. The feverish cam- 
paign had ended. The membership of 300 in the 
Socialist Party dwindled. ‘Two months after the 
election, Branch 3 had only five members, where it 
had previously had twenty. The ardor of the de- 
serting fifteen, even the preacher who was socialist 
by faith, was chilled by the seeming successes of the 
Lily Blacks. The remaining five set themselves to 
studying the labor problem and different phases of 
Socialism. Lectures were given on the class strug- 
gle, the Open and Closed Shop, Syndicalism and 
Marxian Socialism. Hoping to revive the interest 
of the lost sheep as well as gain new members, two 
brilliant colored Socialists were brought to the city 
for a three night campaign. Not only did these 
meetings involve financial losses, but their influence 
in arousing interest in Socialism was nil. 

The heroic five now turned their attention to 
proselytizing students at Center City Seminary. As 
Manning and Timothy Dickerson, the other student 
to whom we have referred, were students at the 
Seminary, it was easy for them to gain audience 
there. On two occasions the Students’ Open Forum 
was addressed by a white and a colored Socialist. 
Whether these meetings provoked radical thought 
among the students, as faculty members claimed, is 
an uncertain speculation. A recent visit to the 
school revealed sporadic excrescences of heterodox 
opinion, but the rank and file of the student remains 
sedulously conformist and orthodox. Beyond the 
creation of academic interest in Socialism, the stu- 
dent meetings were failures also. To the credit of 
students and two professors it should be said in this 
connection that a contribution was made to the fund 

for the release of Eugene V. Debs. 
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The spring of 1921 was at hand. The Negro 
Branch was at a standstill. The most ironical part 
of its history was its complete failure to carry 
propaganda to the class it aimed to liberate. It had 
preterred to court favor with the bourgeoisie which, 
according to the oracle Marx, is by nature and tra- 
dition unsympathetic to socialistic egalitarianism. 

Up to this time Branch Number 1—White, 
Branch Number 2—Jewish and Branch Number 
3—Negro, had constituted a sort of loose confed- 
eracy Which functioned through a committee of 
eight members—three from Branches 1 and 2, re- 
spectively, and two from Branch 3. No one had 
objected to this arrangement because open 
minded radicals recognized that a_ difference 
in language separated Jew and Gentile into 
distinct branches. The question as to what 
was the barrier which separated the white 
and black comrades had not been raised. Inasmuch 
as only five of the original Socialists remained faith- 
ful to the fold, and a rapid decline in membership 
had thwarted the Negro socialists’ functioning effi- 
ciently, as a separate branch, Manning proposed 
that the local party eliminate the colored branch 
and permit the Negro members to join the white 
branch. Such a measure was too “red” for the 
reddest Red in Dixie. Pale faces crimsoned. Voices 
that once registered vehement protests against advo- 
cates of racial separation softened, lest they betray 
a subconscious race psychology. The committee 
harangued until nearly midnight and finally ad- 
journed, leaving the issue unsettled. The colored 
comrades consoled themselves with the probability 
of reviving the issue at the committee’s next meet- 
ing. It was now the last week in April. Before 
the next meeting was held the two students who 
were leading the colored branch sought employment 
in a northern resort in order to earn tuition for the 
next school year. Little did they think that upon 
their return the following autumn the Socialist 
Party would be a mere bit of history. 

The clouds of war burst; and discontent re- 
echoed its strife in the Socialist party all around the 
globe. A faction of direct actionists and pacifists 
assailed the nationalism and parliamentarianism of 
the social reformers who had led the party for de- 
cades. Ultimately, a bitter fight centered around 
the acceptance of the Third Internationale’s “Thir- 
teen Points.” In America, the conflict rent the old 
party asunder; and from it emerged an organization 
ot fanatics to whom communism is a sacred and in- 
violable religion and Karl Marx the Sinaitic law- 
giver—“The Workers’ Party of America.” 

When Manning and Dickerson returned to 
school with roseate anticipation of regenerating their 
fellow students in the name of Marx and Engels, 
they found that the old Socialist Party had been sup- 
planted by a new species of revolution. The college 
protessor had changed residence to another city; 
two of the remaining four said that they had lost 
mterest in a journey that had led nowhere. Man- 
ning and Dickerson remained steadfast. Upon re- 
ceiving an invitation to join the Workers’ Party 
they cast their lot with the communists. 


Shortly after the new organization was put in 
running gear the Central City Street Railway strike 
occurred. The time had come—even earlier than 
the wisest communist had forseen—for “boring 
from within” and other revolutionary shibboleths to 
become translated into deeds. A plan had already 
been devised for capturing the trade unions affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor—just as 
the national party attempted to capture the Farmer- 
Labor Convention at Chicago in the spring of 1923. 
A mass meeting was also planned to be held at 
Stonewall Jackson High School and the striking car 
men and shop workers were to be invited. The 
Negro communists had not thought it necessary to 
make special mention of the few colored workers 
who were numbered among the strikers. To them 
the class struggle obliterated the color line. But 
to their chagrin the dummy placard which had been 
prepared for the printer carried a footnote: “Seats 
Reserved in the Gallery for Colored Workers.” 
Dickerson and Manning were infuriated. Prepara- 
tions for the workers’ mass meeting were abruptly 
stopped. In place of the strikers’ get-together, the 
communists called a private meeting. This meeting 
was held behind closed doors and drawn curtains 
at the labor temple. Comrade Louis Hengdal, 
leader of the Workers’ Party of America, sent a 
letter to the local comrades deploring the fact that 
the colored communists had precipitated a discussion 
of the race issue which was secondary to the great 
human struggle of all workers, irrespective of color 
or nationality against their capitalist-exploiters. As 
the secretary finished the letter Dickerson, ashen by 
indignant rage, jumped to the floor. 

“If Louis Hengdal says that Comrade Manning 
and I are precipitating this discussion of race issues, 
he lies. It is you so-called revolutionists who, un- 
failing in your denunciation of bourgeois prejudice, 
resort to the very same tactics used by that class 
whenever the race question arises. If you are so 
d——<d iconoclastic in one thing, why not be con- 
sistent? If you are desirous of ridding society of 
injustice, why don’t you begin by destroying the 
race hate which separates white and black workers 
and vitiates working class solidarity, instead of 
pandering to this abominable tradition of race sepa- 
ration?” 

“T’ll tell you,” interposed Comrade Badgely as 
he sought the attention of the chairman. Dicker- 
son gave way. 

“You see,” began Badgely, “our obstreperous 
Comrades do not understand the social forces which 
entrench contemporary society. First of all, the 
law of the State makes racial separation compulsory 
in public places and on public conveyances. Sec- 
ondly, any effort made to liberate the working class 
must first consider the prejudices and social heritage 
of that class, if success is to be had. Had we made 
the worker and the society into which fate has 
placed him, I am certain that as Communists, we 
would have done a better job. (Applause for the 
colored Comrades.) ... But we did not make the 
worker or his environment. That the white worker 
is ignorant of his identity of economic interest with 
the black is deplorable, but a practical situation 
which we must face with sanity. It is our job to 
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change this state of affairs. But we must use dis- 
cretion! If we approach the white workers in the 
way our Comrades would have us, “our goose is 
cooked.” The first thing the white workers would 
say is “Aw, don’t bother with that bunch. They 
are nigger lovers.” 

Momentary confusion prevailed. Seemingly all 
of the hundred Communists present tried to secure 
the floor. Silence was finally induced by incessant 
raps of the gavel. Some one noticed that it was 
eleven o'clock and motioned that the time be ex- 
tended one hour. The motion was carried. 

“Comrade Chairman!” 

“Comrade Chairman!” 

The gavel sounded, thus restoring temporary 
calm. 

“I recognize Comrade Smith,” announced the 
chairman. 

“Comrades, I am a Georgian by birth. From 
early childhood I was taught to hate the Negro. 
But communism has taught me that the workers of 
the world must unite to lose their chains. I am a 
wall paperer and have a colored helper. Were he 
present he could tell you that I have never been 
guilty of race prejudice to him or to any colored 
man. As I said, I believe in economic equality for 
all men regardless cf color but when it comes to in- 
termarriage of blacks and whites, I draw—I—ah!” 

“Point on the speaker, Mr. Chairman,” yelled 
Manning, who was so warm about his collar that 
he forgot the communists’ mode of salutation. 

your point?” 

“We are not here to discuss intermarriage be- 
tween blacks and whites. But if the erstwhile 
Georgian insists upon discussing intermarriage, Mr. 
Dickerson and I will gladly meet him or anyone 
else present on the outside and have it out with 
them. Our aim this evening to determine the fu- 
ture policy to be pursued by this organization with 
respect to Negro attendance at its public meetings.” 

“Point’s well taken,” stammered the chair in 
three gruff blurts followed closely by— 

“Time for discussion’s-up. Shall we continue an- 
other half hour?—Common consent ?—Chair rules 
that discussion continue until 12:30.” 

Manning regained the floor. 

“All of this nonsense about social forces is nothing 
but a subterfuge for evading the real issue. We 
submitted to separation in the old Socialist local. 
By the gods, we will not stand it here! I agree, 
however, with the argument that we must be law 
abiding. But will those same comrades who, like 
nice bourgeois patriots, rapturously exhort us to 
abide by the law, agree with me when I say that we 
should similarly help perpetuate the present social 
system instead of attempting to overthrow it, be- 
cause capitalism rests upon private property and is 
therefore the foundation of American democracy 
and hallowed by its constitution? No, they would 
never give audience to such a proposition, much less 
agree to it.” 

“Mr. Badgely forgets that the Negro workers 
have traditional prejudices as much so as the 


white. If we go to them with this separation pro- 
gram, what will they say? The very fact that we 
had a so-called Colored Branch of the Socialist Lo- 
cal spelled our doom. These are social forces to 
which southern communists like the rest of their 
Dixie kinsmen, are blind. 

“All of you comrades remember the meeting we 
held in the colored section of the city during the 
Debs campaign. Wasn’t it funny that no one 
thought of racial separation at that meeting, even 
though three officers of the law were present?” 

“Yes, but that was in the colored section,” ob- 
jected a voice from the corner. 

“Well,” continued Manning, “I grant that it was 
held in the colored section and also that the law 
provides for racial separation. The law does not 
say that Negroes must be seated in galleries. Does 
it? Would we not be within the law if we sepa- 
rated the races on the main floor of the auditorium ?” 

“T shall never be a party—I—!” 

“I beg your pardon, Comrade,” interrupted the 
Chairman. “It is twelve-forty. Meeting’s ad- 
journed.” 

The colored Communists did not attend the next 
regular meeting of the party. A few weeks later 
they received the following letter: 

Crescent Hill, 
Carrier 38, 
Center City, Va., 
April 4, 1922. 
Mr. Timothy Dickerson, 
Secretary, Colored Group. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

I am instructed to inform you of the decision of 
the Workers’ Party Local, Center City, in regard 
to the colored group. . . . This group has shown 
individually and collectively that they lack the quali- 
fications necessary to retain them as bona fide mem- 
bers of the Workers’ Party. As to activity, there 
has been none on their part; no effort has been made 
to go to the proletariat. The comrades have shown 
that they do not fully understand the fundamentals 
of Communism. On the contrary, they do display 
marked petty bourgeois tendencies—specifically by 
their stressing the ‘“‘race question” and proposing to 
carry on propaganda chiefly among the intelligentsia 
of their race and by their advocacy of reformist 
measures; in a word, by their inability tc under- 
stand that a class war is being waged in behalf of 
the proletariat alone, by the Workers’ Party. 

As a member of the Committee appointed to 
bring in a thesis on this question, I recommend the 

following: 

(a) That the present colored branch be dis- 
missed. 

{b) That action be taken immediately to form 
a truly proletarian colored branch. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Reginford Badgely, Secretary. 

Hail the Communists! On with the Social Revo- 
lution! Down with Capitalism! Usher in the 
Classless Society! Hallelujah! the Black Lamb 
and the White Lion shall lie down together !— 
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OME three years ago there was privately pub- 
lished and distributed here and abroad a con- 
siderable volume entitled “Education in Africa.” 
It was the official report of an educational commis- 
sion created by the Phelps-Stokes Fund of New 
York in cooperation with the leading missionary 
societies of the United States, Canada and Great 
Britain, and it contained the findings of this com- 
mission after several months of travel by the per- 
sonnel in West, South and Equatorial Africa. This 
field study was made in 1920-21 and since then a 
permanent British Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion in Tropical Africa has been created under the 
auspices of the Colonial Office, Achimota College 
has been established in the Gold Coast, and there 
has been a significant stream of British colonial ad- 
ministratogs, South African officials and African 
natives coming to this country to study the educa- 
tional methods developed in our own South and to 
inspect such institutions as Hampton and Tuskegee. 
Again in 1924 a similar commission took the field 
under the leadership of the Phelps-Stokes Fund 
which this time had the cooperation of the Interna- 
tional Education Board, a younger sister of the 
General Educational Board. Its report, which is 
entitled “Education in East Africa,” is now being 
distributed. As in the former case, the editing and 
the bulk of the writing of the report were done by 
Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones, educational director of 
the Phelps-Stokes Fund and chairman of both com- 
missions, who previously had made an_ intensive 
study of Negro Schools in the United States 
for the U. S. Bureau of Education. Thus we now 
have from the pen and viewpoint of one competent 
and sympathetic observer an extraordinarily com- 
plete survey of the spirit and accomplishment of 
the educational facilities which have been developed 
for the two great groups of Negro stock. 

The viewpoint of this man at once becomes of 
first importance, although the two commissions 
which he led to Africa cannot be considered as one- 
man affairs as they included such personages as Dr. 
James H. Dillard, president of the Jeanes and Slater 
Funds; the Reverend Garfield Williams, educa- 
tional secretary of the British Missionary Society ; 
Major Hanns Vischer, secretary of the British Ad- 
visory Committee and formerly director of educa- 
tion for Northern Nigeria; C. T. Loram, a mem- 
ber of the South African Native Affairs Commis- 
sion; Dr. Homer L. Shantz, a specialist of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, and James Emman 
Kwegyir Aggrey, a native of the Gold Coast who 
taught for many years at Livingstone College in 
North Carolina and is now in the faculty of Achi- 
mota College. It was Mr. Aggrey who, referring 
to the general outline of his native continent, first 
remarked that Europe seemed to think that Africa 


was a juicy pear from which it could bite at will, 
but that, in reality, Africa formed the great ques- 
tion-mark in the future of world relations. 

But to get back to Dr. Jones and his point of 
view: Perhaps the most illuminating comment is 
to repeat that made by a friend at a dinner given 
to him by the International Institute of Educa- 
tion when the first African report was published. 
Introducing the guest of honor, Dr. Anson Phelps 
Stokes referred to him on that occasion as “‘Adapta- 
tions Jones.” It was an apt recognition of Dr. 
Jones’ central conviction that education is related 
to life and that, therefore, the processes of education 
tion should be adapted to the needs of those who 
seek benefit from education. Thus his inquiries 
into education, both here and in Africa, have had 
little to do with formal pedagogy and a great deal 
to do with personal hygiene and communal sanita- 
tion, infant mortality and malnutrition, the produc- 
tion, preservation and preparation of food and re- 
lated subjects. One must bear in mind that this 
program of inquiry does not reflect what he thinks 
about the Negro; it reflects his conception of edu- 
cation. We delight in seeing photographs of Afri- 
can chiefs dressed in silk hat and singlet, but our 
sense of humor is not sufficiently objective to see the 
fun in the spectacle of the same chief being brought 
into school to be taught Latin by some Oxford 
graduate and then returned to his plantations or 
herds without hearing even an allusion to modern 
methods of farming or animal husbandry. 

Incidentally, Dr. Jones’ interests in education 
make more interesting reading than that of the 
technical pedagogue. One learns, for instance, that 
men and women are constantly suffering from mal- 
nutrition in the proverbial land of plenty, simply 
because they know nothing about food values and 
the cooking of food; others die of starvation in pe- 
riodic famines because the proper storing of food has 
not been developed. Even more interesting is the 
statement that in certain tribes the Christian fam- 
ilies are larger than those of their polygamous neigh- 
bors, for the simple reason that, in acquiring Chris- 
tianity, the natives pick up from the missionaries at 
least some knowledge of child care and their chil- 
dren do not therefore die at the frightful rate usual 
among the pagans. 

Some idea of the latent forces in the African 
situation, and therefore of the significance of this 
report, is suggested in the statement that: “The cul- 
tivated acreage of East Africa, exclusive of South 
Africa, could in time almost equal that of the 
United States of America, an area three and a half 
times the total surface of the United Kingdom and 
Ireland. . . . East Africa north of the Transvaal 
contains 300,000 square miles of high plateaus lo- 
cally known as ‘white man’s country,’ free of tro- 
pical heat and tropical diseases, and capable of pro- 
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ducing the crops of the temperate zone.” (Dr. 
Shantz) 

Again: “The general ignorance of Abyssinia is 
strikingly illustrated by the wide divergencies of the 
estimates of the population, from 4,000,000 in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica to 10,000,000 in the 
Statesman’s Yearbook. . . . It is to the discredit of 
Abyssinia and to civilization that even the import- 


ant population of that great Empire is so unknown _ 


as to be estimated at from four millions to ten mil- 
lions and even at fifteen millions. Such ignorance 
is menace to the peace of Abyssinia and the world, 
and an unpardonable disregard of responsibility for 
undeveloped resources and for a stagnated people 
who should be sharing the privileges and the duties 
of modern life.” (Dr. Jones) 

With the findings of the first commission as a 
background, the Educational Commission to East 
Africa returns from its field study convinced that 
the natives must be prepared to play their part in 
working out Africa’s future. At present, foreign 
elements dominate most of the African picture and 
this is notably true in Kenya Colony where the Eu- 
ropean settlers and the Asiatics, who came as coolies 
and have remained as small traders, have relegated 
the natives and their interests to the sidelines. But 
this fact merely enhances the need to equip the na- 
tive for effective participation in the awakening of 
this continent. 

The program which the report outlines is based 
upon an intelligent mass education which is stated 
in four “simples.” These are: 

1. Health and Sanitation. The African problem 
is basically a population problem. No group with 
an infant mortality rate ranging from 300 to up- 
wards of 600 can expect to compete and prosper in 
modern world relationships. In such an intolerable 
situation even the most elementary rules of health 
can effect important improvement in the whole 
status of the population, and the Three R’s can be 
taught in terms of these rules just as well as in 
the terms of the apples and other things traditional 
in our school books. 


School-teachers—Masena 


Boys’ Dormitories—Kilsinger 


2. Agriculture and Industrial Training. Nature 
is normally bountiful but a drought or the outbreak 
of a cattle-plague can, and often does, bring whole- 
sale distress and famine. Dr. Shantz reports that 
great areas of Africa have both soil and climatic con- 
ditions similar to those of our own country where 
great strides have been made in tillage and in animal 
husbandry. Any improvement in homes and in vil- 
lage life is as dependent in Africa upon a knowledge 
of the trades as it is in the United States. Further- 
more, the acquisition of skill in farming or in a 
trade has an invaluable by-product in character- 
building. Instruction of the boys in these two fields 
which are so basic to a rural and primitive people, 
as well as instruction of the girls in the various 
branches of home economics, should be designed tv 
meet the needs of the natives in their everyday lite 
= not to cater to the wants of the European set- 
tlers. 


3. The Safeties and Decencies of the Home. 
“The contribution of the home to the progress of 
civilized society is probably greater than that of an) 
other organization. . . . In primitive society the in- 
fluence of the home has been limited in many ways. 
First of all the low position of women in tribal af- 
fairs has depreciated and in many instances degraded 
her—the most essential member of the home. . 
The absence of proper housing arrangements has 
also even more than in crowded areas in the West 
drastically limited the possibility of developing fam- 
ily life. There has been no adequate provision for 
the privacy required for the cultivation of family 
ties. In many tribes only the young children can 
live in the parental hut. The older children in 
many sections of Africa are compelled by custom to 
live away even from the parental compound. . . . 
It is obvious therefore, that education must place 
heroic emphasis on the development of tamily life. 


“The four spheres of educational influence de- 
scribed in other sections of this report are strikingly 
applicable in their relation to home training. In 
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view of the all inclusive significance of the home to 
society, it is essential that the education shall make 
use of every available agency. 

(a) In view of the inevitable influence exerted 
on the home by Europeans in Africa, especially 
among educated or partly educated natives, it is 
“most essential that education shall take cognizance 
of this fact and do everything possible to direct the 
influence into helpful channels. . . . 

“(b) The institutional activities of the school 
should demonstrate the value of all that has been 
urged with regard to the ideals of home life. . . . 
This does not mean the building of elaborate struc- 
tures after the order of schools in Europe or Amer- 
ica. On the contrary, the simple character of na- 

tive buildings and customs should, so far as pos- 
sible, be reproduced. This applies equally to ar- 
rangements for sleeping and eating. Care should 
be taken to avoid the two extremes now prevalent 
in many parts of Africa—the one of wholesale 
transfer of European facilities, and the other the 
complete acceptance of native methods. 

“(c¢) The curriculum of every school should pro- 
vide time for the study of home activities and par- 
ticipation in them. Whatever else the content of 
such a course may be, it should primarily convince 
the pupil that understanding of home life is an 
essential of education. .. . 

“(d) Ina sense the whole school may be regarded 
as an expansion of home life. . . . All the objec- 
tives of education should here be combined, not only 
in verbal advocacy but in activities that have some- 
ing of the unity and intimacy of the home. . . . 

4. Healthful Recreation. “Among primitive 
people, play occupies relatively a much greater part 
ot lite than in civilized communities. While some 
ot their amusements are helpful, others are degrad- 
ing to body, mind and character. The improvement 
of many tribes in Africa is impossible until the de- 
grading influences of their pleasures are corrected 
or eliminated. . . . The problem of distinguishing 
the degrading elements from those that may be re- 
fined and used for the healthful recreation of the 
people is not always easy to solve. . . . 

“The first step towards a consciousness of the 
community needs for recreation is a survey. The 
inquiry should include every phase of community 
life. As the amusements in primitive society are 
usually connected with tribal ceremonies, the first 
questions may well be related to the significance 
and value of these. . . . Judgment must be 
mate on the basis of a thorough understanding of 
tribal history and usage. The application of the 
standards of civilized society may easily do real in- 
justice to the purposes, motives and influence of the 
ceremonies. What appears indecent, harmful or 
toolish may change its guise when considered in the 
light of tribal history. Justification on a merely 
historical basis may, however, easily he overdone. 
The final test must be the effect upon the welfare 
of the people and upon their possibilities of progress. 


“The impressions and results of community rec- 
reations assembled by the study described above will 
immediately suggest methods and means for the en- 
couragement of ideas and habits of sound and 
healthful recreations. . . . First of all, every part 
of the school will be expected to make its contribu- 
tion in this direction. . . .” 

The great bulk of this elementary education 
will be done in the small village, or “bush,” schools 
staffed by native teachers who will teach in the ver- 
nacular but give in the higher grades instruction in 
the appropriate language. To supply such teach- 
ers a system of institutions similar to the County 


A Group of Somalis 


Training Schools of our own South should be de- 
veloped, and supplementing these should be schools 
that will specialize in training visiting teachers to 
stimulate and standardize the “bush” schools, as 
-is done by the Jeanes Fund teachers under Dr. 
Dillard’s direction in this country. 

But in addition to intelligent provision for mass 
education, the African situation requires equal 
thought in developing facilities for higher education 
in all its branches. It is not enough that a few 
African natives can and do matriculate at Oxford, 
the Sorbonne and other European universities; they 
should have adequate facilities for college education 
at home. To meet the present need Dr. Jones 
recommends that governmental questions of boun- 
dary lines and missionary questions of denomina- 
tional lines be waived so that a few first-class col- 
leges may be cooperatively developed at geographic- 
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ally strategic points for the best service to the na- 
tives. Even any semblance of duplication or com- 
petition between governmental and missionary in- 
terests should be eliminated to the end that the ful- 
lest possible use be made of all available financial re- 
sources in meeting the pressing need of increased 
educational facilities. With this in view the policy 
is recommended of governmental grants-in-aid to 
missions which are operating effective schools or 
school systems. 

That the spirit of the survey and the content of 


Attitude of 


the recommendations are receiving thoughtful at- 
tention from the British Government which has the 
largest stake below the Sahara, was significantly 
shown when His Brittanic Majesty's Government 
tendered a dinner to Dr. Jones last March at Lan- 
caster House, St. James, London. It was a con- 
spicuous tribute to the man and it provided the oc- 
casion for official intimations of the consideration 
which is being given to the suggested program for 
preparing native Africa for capable participation in 
the continent’s great future. 


“Ghe Press 


By PraTHer J. Hauser 


HE ATTITUDE of the press regarding the 

Negro can be determined to a large degree by 
the kind of articles it prints. The number of ar- 
ticles, amount of space, prominence and _ type 
of news items appearing in a_ given paper, 
indicate in a large measure the attitude of 
that paper towards whatever it writes about. Thus, 
during an election, a newspaper favoring a certain 
candidate, will print all the favorable news possible 
about that candidate. It will print as little, or none 
at all, of the unfavorable news about its candidate. 
And so, with personalities and organizations—news- 
papers print news, favorable or unfavorable, for or 
against—whichever and whenever it is for the best 
interests of that particular paper. 

The newspapers are sometimes charged with giv- 
ing an undue amount of space and prominence to 
stories of crime. The following article taken from 
the Ohio State Journal, February 3, 1923, is de- 
signedly written to counteract the charge that news- 
papers give an undue amount of their space to stories 
of crime: 

“Those who have heard tha charge made 
that newspapers give an undue amount of their 
space to stories of crime would have been in- 
terested in the facts and figures given by Prof. 
Bristow Adams of the New York College of 
Agriculture before the recent gathering of 
newspaper men in Columbus. Last June and 
again six months later he measured the space 
given to various classes of news in three great 
newspapers in New York City, the daily papers 
in cities of 25,000 and the dailies in cities of 
less than 15,000 in that state and found that 
about 4 per cent of the space was filled with 
stories that had some reference to criminal ac- 
tivities. 

The collection of these statistics was under- 
taken to see what prominence was given to 

news of an agricultural nature. To get a com- 
parative showing various classes of news were 
made up and newspapers were read, measured 
and classified for a month at a time. The last 
measurement was made when the Mer Rouge 
hearing was on, the trial at Herrin under way, 
and a mysterious sensational murder story un- 
der investigation in New Jersey. Because the 


Ku Klux Klan was mentioned in connection 

with Mer Rouge all that pertained to the Klen 

was measured as a part of the criminal news. 

The highest percentage shown at any time was 

6 per cent and it was as low as 1 per cent, but 

the average for both months was almost 4 per 

cent. 

This was less than was given to schools and 
churches, in fact, the measurement showed that 
relatively crime was far down the list as unim- 
portant, foreign news, government, labor, busi- 
ness and finance, politics, and even society pass- 
ing it in many newspapers. Newspaper men 
have shown the charge was false, but it is im- 
portant and pleasant that a distinguished au- 
thority like Prof. Adams compiled statistics to 
prove it wholly without foundation.” 

This article seems to suggest the attitude of the 
press towards various classes of news and especially) 
does the editor call attention to the proportion given 
to crime. He seems to have satisfied himself that 
the figures given above are proof beyond a reason- 
able doubt that newspapers do not give an undue 
proportion of their space to stories of crime. 
“Crime was far down the list as unimportant” when 
compared with all the other news. 

The editorial is significant and interesting because 
it suggests another inquiry relating to the published 
news about Negroes. When it is clearly indicated, 
that, of all the newspaper space given to all kinds 
of news, about all the people—only 6 per cent at the 
most, is given to news of an unfavorable sort, there 
does not seem to be any real just basis for the charge 
that newspapers give undue prominence to stories of 
crime, unless it is desired to keep this information 
out of the papers altogether. 

Negroes frequently say that: “Most of the pub- 
lished information concerning the Negro magnifies 
his crimes and mistakes beyond all reasonable pro- 
portions.” And thus the question arises: “What 
proportion of total news published about the Negro 
can be classified as unfavorable and how does this 
compare with the various other news items pub- 
lished concerning him in the newspapers ?” 

There is a growing feeling among intelligent Ne- 
groes and interested white friends that white news- 
papers do not play the game fair in publishing news 
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about the Negro. They say that too much promi- 
nence is given to his activities of a criminal nature 
and not enough prominence is given to his favorable 
and progressive activities. 

Some efforts have been made to discover to what 
extent this charge rests upon a supporting basis in 
facts. 

The Commission on Race Relations in Chicago 
published in 1922 its report on the study of the 
Negro and a race riot in Chicago. The Report says: 
“A study was made of the three principal white 
daily papers of Chicago covering a two year period. 
Included in this study were 1347 news items, 108 
letters to the press, and 96 editorials on the Negro. 
As an example of the type of publicity given to 
racial news concerning Negroes and the types of 
articles considered to have good news value, of the 
1338 articles, 606 or nearly 50 per cent dealt with 
riots, crime and vice. Each of these articles spe- 
cifically identified the persons involved as Negroes.” 
Recently the writer of this paper made a study 
of the three daily papers in Columbus, Ohio, to note 
the relative space, prominence and type of articles 
concerning Negroes considered by the papers to 
have good news value. This study was made from 
a number of clippings taken from these papers by 
the Columbus Urban League. All news items relat- 
ing to the Negro during a three year period were cut 
from these papers and placed in a scrap book. These 
articles were then counted, measured, analyzed and 
classified according to newspaper, subject matter and 
amount of space. 
Out of a total of 1556 articles taken from the 
three papers in 1924, the Journal, Dispatch and 
Citizen, 868 or 55.7 per cent related to crime and 
vice. The total amount of space covered by these 
articles was 3073 inches or 35.9 per cent of total 
space for all three papers. 
By papers the result was: 
For the Ohio State Journal, out of a total of 560 
articles, 308 or 55 per cent related to crime and 
vice; 24.8 per cent of the space was filled with these 
very same articles. 
The Columbus Dispatch gave 59 per cent of its 
articles and 50.3 per cent of its space to stories of 
crime and vice among Negroes. 
The Columbus Citizen devoted 50.7 per of its 
articles and 36.9 of its space to stories of crime and 
vice. 
Each article specifically pointed out that ¢he per- 
son involved was a Negro. 
Typical headlines follow: 
Journal, September 7, 1922 

“Farmer's Posse Gets Negro in Corn Field” 
Journal, January 5, 1923 

“Negro Youth Accused of Killing Little Girl” 
Dispatch, August 13, 1922 

“Negro Who Robbed Ku Klux Kian Wizard 

Bemoans His Fate” 
Citizen, September 1, 1922 
__ “Watermelons Lure Convict Away” 

” he frequent mention of Negroes in connection 
ie crime by the white press has the following ef- 

ects: 


1—It plays upon the popular belief that Ne- 
groes are naturally criminals. 

2—The constant recounting of crimes of Ne- 
groes, always naming the race of the offender, 
effects an association of Negroes with criminality. 

3—It frequently involves a reference to sex 
matters which provides a powerful stimulant to 
public interest. 

4— it provides sensational and sometimes amus- 
ing material, and at the same time fixes the crime 
upon the group with supopsed criminal traits.”* 


And thus when 50 per cent or more of all the 
published information about Negroes relates to 
crime and vice there is irrevocably graven in the 
brain channels of the public the Idea-Association: 
Negro! Crime! Crime! Negro! 

There is no logical reason why the race of the of- 
fender should be given in every instance. Especially 
is this true when the constant reminding tends to 
stamp a whole group as criminal. The newspaper 
men tell us that this practice or policy of designating 
the race of the offender tends to increase the news 
value and makes the story more interesting. We 
must admit that it would be interesting to know the 
race of the offender, but would it not also be in- 
teresting to know his religion, his nationality, color, 
economic status, social standing and the number of 
mothers-in-law to his credit or discredit? A 
Protestant would be glad to have it published every 
time a Catholic committed murder and a Catholic 
would be glad to have the misdeeds of a Protestant 
given wide publicity. 

Certainly people are curious to know all the per- 
sonal facts about other persons. People are curious. 
Some one has said: “Curiosity is a woman’s curse 
and for a man it is ten times worse.” It is quite 
all right for a newspaper to be curious—to get the 
facts—to give the news, but when it gives news that 
holds up a part of the citizens of a community in an 
unfavorable light, then it is ten times worse than a 
man’s curiosity. 

Often Negroes are held up to ridicule. They are 
made the butt of immemorial watermelon and pork 
chop jokes. The following headlines appeared in 
the Columbus papers in 1924: 

“Watermelon Patch Bigger Attraction than Pen” 

“Negro Tells Cops Will Do His Own Carving” 
“Four Leaf Clover Didn’t Work for This Negro” 

The writer was able to obtain interviews with 
the editors of the Columbus daily papers concerning 
their policies in handling news regarding the Negro. 
He secured a written statement of editorial policy of 
each paper, after a brief resume of the study had 
been given to each city editor. The statement of 


policies follows: 
Ohio State Journal, May 19, 1925 


“There is no fixed policy upon the State Journal 
regarding its handling of news about colored per- 
sons. It is handled in the same way as is news 
about whites, with the single exception that the 
designation of “John Jones, colored,” usually, al- 
though not always, is used. 


*“The Negro in Chicago.” 
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Insofar as there being any disposition to hold mem- 
bers of the colored race up to ridicule, or to make 
capital out of certain idiosyncracies which they may 
have, traditionally or otherwise, I do not believe that 
we use these any more often regarding the colored 
race than in the case of other races. 

In other words, where it will express to the reader 
what happened better to write a story in Negro dia- 
lect, or to call attention to any superstition or marked 
characteristic, that is done—but it is also done for 
the Irishman, the Jew and the Italian if it is needed 
in the story. 

As I told you personally, we feel, on the State 
Journal, at least, that it is our job to avoid, so far as 
possible, the inevitable friction which must result be- 
tween the two races in a city like Columbus which 
is neither of the North or of the South. For that rea- 
son we are inclined to look upon the shortcomings of 
the Negro with a kindly eye, and, for that reason, 
also, not to play up his good points too much. But 
with it all, we are working to give him, as well as 
the white man, a square deal.” 

Signed: H. My tanner, 
City Editor. 
The Columbus Dispatch, May 25, 1925 

“The policy of the Columbus Dispatch is to desig- 
nate by use of the word “colored” that a person 
whose name appears in a news story is a negro. 
Never is it the custom of the paper to in any way 
bring ridicule upon any persons because of the race, 
creed, or physical or mental deficiencies.” 

Signed: Ray Hoyt, 
City Editor. 
The Columbus Citizen, May 22, 1925 

“The policy of the Columbus Citizen in its treat- 
ment of news concerning the colored race is this: 
Eliminate from the news columns as far as possible 
the word “Negro.” 

. Keep the word “Negro” entirely out of the head- 
ines. 

Refrain so far as possible in the news columns in 
headlining crime news. 

Refrain so far aspossible in the news columns in 
distinguishing the subject of the news as being “col- 
ored” or a “Negro.” 

Treat with fullest sympathy al] news of the colored 
race in dealing with uplift work. Refrain from all 
use of southern dialect. Humorous news stories 
about colored people shall not reflect ridicule upon 
the colored population as a race.” 

Signed: J. L. Ayrees, 
City Editor. 


Abram L. Harris was Professor of Economics at West 
Virginia Collegiate Institute and has recently been ap- 
pointed Executive Secretary of the Urban League in 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

William H. Baldwin is Secretary of the Board of the 
National Urban League and now connected with the 
Phelps-Stokes Fund. 


Prather J. Hauser is a research student at Ohio State 
University. His study of the press was made at the re- 
quest of and with the assistance of the Columbus Urban 
League. 

Elizabeth Ross Haynes is a member of the Executive 
Board of the International Young Women’s Christian 
Association. She is the author of “Unsung Heroes.” 

Eric Walrond is a short story writer and essayist of 


the new school who has contributed to numerous publica- 
tions. 


“Who's 


How can such evils be remedied? The evils of 
undue prominence and proportion in the publicity 
of the Negro’s activities of a criminal nature, the 
frequent and constant designation of the race ot the 
offender, and the all too frequent flippant treatment 
and ridicule of the Negro. 

I believe that we will all agree that the remedy 
in the final analysis rests with the owners of the 
papers. They who shape and control the policies 
of these papers can also reshape and control these 
very same papers. 

These owners, these controllers, must be made to 
see the injustice of such publicity to a minority and 
almost powerless group. The approach to these 
seats of power must be diplomatic if it would be 
effective. 

I believe that our approach lies along the follow- 
ing avenues: 

1—Every intelligent Negro should, whenever 
and wherever he notices publicity in newspapers 
which reflect discredit upon the group, protest by 
letter, telephone or telegraph. 

2—A committee of representative white and col- 
ored citizens should be selected to meet with owners 
of papers in every community and be constantly on 
the lookout for unfair treatment and whenever such 
is observed to protest against the injustice. Such 
protests to be always on the plans of reason and 
backed by a supporting basis in facts. 

3—Negroes should, themselves, seek every oppor- 
tunity to present the newspapers with favorable 
news, well written, about their own activities. 

4—Negroes should increasingly strive to make 
themselves more capable and, therefore, more 
worthy of a better place in the life of the com- 
munity. 

In short, I believe that eternal vigilance and in- 
telligent protest will be the price of our freedom 
from the injustices of the press. 

Paper read before the “Ohio Conference on Social 
Work Among Negroes,” Columbus, Ohio, Ma, 
23, 1925. 


“Who 


Countee Cullen is a young Negro poet whose work is 
placing him among the foremost American poets. His 
first volume of verse will appear in the fall under the 
imprint of Harper Brothers. 

Helen Johnson is a young poet, living in Brookline, 
Mass. One of her poems, “A Tree at Nighi,” won hon- 
orable mention in OpportTuNITyY’s Contest. 

Clement Wood is a poet and novelist—the author of 
“Nigger,” “Poor White,” “Contemporary American 


Poetry” and contributing editor of several poetry maga- 
zines. 


Alice Dunbar-Nelson has written many fascinating 
stories of Creole life, several historical monographs con- 
cerning Negroes in Louisiana, edited a volume of famous 
orations by Negroes, and is a poet of distinction. 

Elizabeth Walton has written occasional articles. She 
is a Member of the Board of the National Urban League. 
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Margaret Murray “Washington 


By Ross HAyNes 


Or beloved and distinguished friend and 
leader, Mrs. Booker T. Washington, has fal- 
len asleep. f No clash of color, no bickerings of races, 
no animosities 
and injustices | 
among groups 
and _ nations, 
against. which 
she strove 
even to the 
end will awake 
her. Although 
twenty - eight 
years of prep- 
aration and 
teaching ac- § 
companied by 
toil and anxi- 
ety; twenty- 
two years of 
loving service 
as _helpmate 
and first as- 
sistant to one § 
of the greatest 
men the world 
has ever 
known; and 
ten years of 
continued §ser- 
vice in that 
cause, 
accompanied 
with struggle 
for health and ; 
one month's 
lingering ill- 


ness had worn 
her body, her 


mind was 
alert, her 
heart was 
young and her 
will was still 
strong. 

At nine o'clock Thursday evening, June 4th, she 
silently moved from her porch into her bedroom, 
where forty-five minutes later not even death dis- 
turbed her slumbers. Friends on the Tuskegee 
campus, believing that she was rapidly improving, 
were stricken with unbelief, as they hurried to 
“The Oaks,” her residence, under the shadow and 
the gloom and fear of earthly loss. 

On Tuesday, June oth, friends from all quarters 
of the country—the rich and the poor, gathered in 
the institute chapel to pay her their last tribute of 
love and respect. Dr. Moton, the only speaker on 
that occasion, said: “For nearly thirty-seven years, 


she gave herself unreservedly to the work of Tuske- 
gee Institute and her loyalty to her husband and to 


his ideals was a constant source of strength to him. 
I think she re- 
joiced more in 
the* years re- 
cently passed, 
when she saw 
something of 
and had a 
large share 
herself of the 
fruits of the 
spirit, of ser- 
vice of her 
husband in the 
co - operation 
between the 
black and 
white races 
here in the 
South.” 
Among those 
sending some 
token of rec- 
ognition was 
President 
Coolidge. His 
telegram read 
as follows: “I 
have just 
learned of the 
death of Mrs. 
Booker T. 
Washington 
and want you 
to know of 
my sorrow 
and sympathy 
in the loss 
which Tuske- 


Mrs. Booker T. Washington gee has sus- 


Photograph by Battey eained.” 


Twenty-Eight Years of Preparation and Teaching 

It was in the far south, yes, in Macon, Missis- 
sippi, that Mrs. Booker T. Washington, christened 
as Margaret James Murray, was born on the gth 
of March, 1865. Being one of the brightest and 
most determined of her nine brothers and sisters, 
she finished the public schools of Macon at an early 
age for those times, and entered Fisk University as 
a working student. 

At Fisk she was known as plain Maggie Murray 
—a leader of great executive common sense and 
ability, and one for whom the girls would do al- 
most anything in the world. In later years, one of 
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the first lady principals of Fisk often told the story 
of once having assigned Maggie Murray the task of 
washing windows. When she made her rounds to 
see how Maggie was getting along, she found Mag- 
gie standing up, giving directions and bossing the 
job while another girl gladly washed the windows. 


The Burial of Mrs. Washington 


The degree of Bachelor of Arts was conferred 
upon her by Fisk University in 1889, during the 
Administration of the grand old man, Erastus Milo 
Cravath, Fisk’s first president. As a true daughter 
of the gold and blue, of the Cravath, the Spence, 
the Chase, the Morgan, the White, the Ballantine 
spirit, she answered the call of Dr. Booker T. 
Washington to come and teach English and to give 
of her self to the neglected boys and girls of Tus- 
kegee Institute. The best she had was so valuable 
and so generously given, she was soon promoted to 
the Lady Principalship of Tuskegee Institute; a 
position which she still held when in 1893 she be- 
came Mrs. Booker T. Washington. 

Twenty-Two Years as Helpmate of 
Booker T. Washington 

As helpmate and unannounced first assistant to 
Dr. Washington, Mrs. Washington became a 
mother to his three little children, whose real mother 
had been laid to rest and a mother as well to the 
boys and girls of Tuskegee Institute. She was heart 
and soul in sympathy with his plans and purposes 
for Tuskegee Institute and for the Negro race; 
she was a national and an international figure. 

As mother to the three Washington children, 
Mrs. Washington could not have been more deeply 
interested in any other children. Their health, 
their outlook upon life, their education, their voca- 
tions, even their sweethearts, their marriage, and 
their progress in life were constant concerns of hers 
even to the time of her death. In addition to this, 
she reared and educated two of her brother’s chil- 
dren—a girl and a boy. A part of her plan was to 
see the boy graduate at Lincoln University the 
ninth of this month. 

A teacher who spent some years at Tuskegee In- 
stitute says that she asked again and again for a 


separate room and obtained it every year. But 
when registration time came, she always expected 
Mrs. Washington to ask her if she could possibly 
take as a roommate some girl who needed a mother’s 
supervision. She, realizing Mrs. Washington's 
motherly interest in the students, could never refuse 
her. Her keen insight and renewed interest in 
students of all types and conditions were a marvel. 
In his “Up From Slavery,” Dr. Washington says, 
“Not only is Mrs. Washington completely one with 
me in the work directly connected with the school, 
relieving me of many burdens and perplexities, but 
aside from her work on the school grounds, she car- 
ries on a mothers’ meeting in the town of Tuskegee, 
and plantation work among the women, children, 
and men who live in a settlement connected with a 
large plantation about eight miles from Tuskegee.” 

During a three years’ series of meetings among 
Negroes in the large centers, financed by the John 
F. Slater Fund, Dr. Washington says that he spoke 
mornings to the ministers, teachers and professional 
men, and Mrs. Washington spoke in the afvernoons 
to the women alone. They visited together even the 
prisons and dens of crime. Later, when they were 
preparing to visit Europe together, he speaks vu! 
Mrs. Washington’s eagerness to go because she 
thought he needed the rest. 

She not only helped to keep Tuskegee going and 
to preach to the masses, but she assisted Dr. Wash- 
ington in the preparation of his addresses, even ‘n 
his epoch making Atlanta Address. Says he in his 
beautiful manmade way, “After preparing my ad- 
dress, I went through it, as I usually do with all 
those utterances which I consider particularly im- 
portant, with Mrs. Washington, and she approved 
of what I intended to say.” 


At the Grave of Mrs. Washington 


Ten Years of Continued Service 


Mrs. Washington was Director of Girls’ Indus- 
tries of Tuskegee Institute before Dr. Washington's 
departure, and until June the fourth. She was presi- 
dent of the Tuskegee Institute Woman's Club 
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which opened and furnished a rest room in the 
town of Tuskegee for the country women who came 
in on Saturdays with their babies and little children. 
She often told the story of having some women 
clean the filthy comfort room for Negro women at 
Montgomery, Alabama, railroad station once and 
it was so wonderfully improved she had them clean 
the white women’s rooms also. Her interest in hu- 
manity so transcended race, section and sex that as 
president of the Alabama State Federation of Wom- 
en's Clubs she greatly assisted in obtaining a state 
Negro boys reform school as well as a school for de- 
linquent Negro girls. 

Before becoming President of the Nationa! Asso- 
ciation of Colored Women, she was the chairman of 
its executive committee for several years; and at. its 
last Biennial Convention, was appointed chairman 
of the Commission on Peace and Foreign Relations. 


As a member of the Southern Interracial Com- 
mission, no doubt through sheer force of will, she 
attended as her last earthly meeting, its executive 
committee meeting held in Atlanta, Georgia, April 
22nd. 

Our’ beloved friend’s sympathetic interest and 
touch was being extended even to the women of 
the Darker Races of the World through the Inter- 
national Council of the women of the Darker 
Races, organized in 1922, and of which she was 
president. At the last public meeting of this coun- 
cil, held last summer in Chicago, an East Indian 
woman, a Haitian woman, and a representative of 
the Cuban Women were the speakers, and Mrs. 
Booker T. Washington the presiding officer. 

With malice towards none, with justice and lov- 
ing service for all, her example, her labors, her in- 
fluence, her spirit still live. 


“Ghe Uoodoo’s Revenge 


By Eric D. WaALROoND 
Awarded Third Prize—Short Story Section 


I the edge of Faulke’s River a fleet of cayukas 
lay at anchor. It was a murky slice of water 
front. Half Latin, it was a rendezvous for those 
French creoles who had left the service of the 
Americans to go into business for themselves as 
liquor dealers, fishermen, coal burners, black artists, 
etc. On the side of it facing the muddy rivulet with 
its coral islets and turtle shoals, were the usual cafes, 
dance halls and fish markets. Behind these stretched 
a line of “Silver” quarters—cabins of the black 
Antillian canal diggers. 

One ran across in this part of the Silver City 
Negroes who spoke patois — black and brunettes 
from St. Lucia and Trinidad and Martinique. 
Fronting their quarters a road meandered, dusty 
on sunny days and a lake of mud and slush on 
rainy ones, up to Monkey Hill. 

Along Faulke’s River folk gathered each morn- 
ing to buy up the offerings of the fishermen and the 
pearl divers who had come in the night before. In 
the group of traders one saw pretty Negresses from 
the isles of the Caribbean who wore flame-colored 
skirts and East Indian ear-rings and heavy silver 
bangles reaching up to their elbows. Some, those of 
“higher caste,” worse in their bosoms cameos and 
pearls and Birds of Paradise feathers to ornament 
their already gorgeous head dress. In those days 
short skirts were foreign to the women of the 
tropics—and one saw long beautiful silk dresses, a 
faint echo of Louis Quinze, trailing behind the 
dusky grand dames as they went from stall to stall 
and with bamboo baskets bought dolphins and 
pigeon peas and guinea birds. For hours, as the 
tropical sun beat down upon them, these lovely an- 
gels of Ethiopia would shop and dye their lips with 
the wine of luscious pomegranates and talk lightly 
of the things on sale. With them it was a Spring 
rite. They made a holiday out of it. And far into 
the morning cayukas full of coral and oranges and 


yam-pies would come swinging up out of the dark 
tremulous bowls of the lagoon beyond, to empty 
themselves upon the wharf while the patois men 
would stand by and fill their pipes, chin, and oft- 
times steal away in soft bits of voodoo melody. 


Zoomie maca le 
Maca le la 
Le ale ale 


Zoomie tell me 
Pape say kiss 
‘Am a’ ready 


Tell me mama say wahlo .. . 


Zerry wuz a mambe 
Zerry. 
Wahlo, wahlo, wahlo. 


Zamba le a le a le a 


Zoke! Zoke! Zoke! 


A queer lot these men. Huge, gigantic, black as 
night, each grew a mustache or a grizzly beard. In 
them one saw a transplantation of the ancient cul- 
ture of Europe. In the oil Maiden Islands one 
saw big hairy black ship chandlers and fishing boat 
men who walked with the grace and majesty of 
university professors. And in these silent old witch- 
worshipping seamen on Faulke’s River, unlike the 
voluble Maches and Spaniards who infested the 
clumbling wharves along Limon Bay, was a linger- 
ing strain of those heroic men who set out at the 
beginning of the Nineteenth Century to conquer in 
the name of France the tropic isles of the Carib- 
bean. 

Night in the tropics is an erotic affair. As it 
flung its mantle over the shining form of the lake 
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the fishermen along it would sit on the bottoms of 
upturned cayukas and for hours dream of far off 
weird things. Dreaming; dreaming; dreaming. 
That is all they seemed to do. For it was difficult 
to penetrate the mind of a patois man. He spoke 
little. He preferred solitude. He preferred to 
smoke his cow-dung pipe for days in silence. But 
he never slept. The fire in his lustreless eyes never 
went out. 

One of these patois men was a robust son of the 
soil who still went by the name of Nestor Villaine. 
Certainly it had been a comparatively easy thing 
for him to get in, jabber a few mouthfuls of broken 
French, and live as an obeah man. Up in the 
hills he lived the life of a hermit, ate bobo fish and 
iguanas and corn cakes and grew up as hardy and 
as hairy-chested as the oaks and mahogany he tore 
down to burn his coal. Away from the society of 
men and the endearments of women Nestor grew 
to be a stern son of the jungle. Hard, cold, relent- 
less, he hated the sight of human beings. 

Villaine plotted revenge! 

II 

Caught in the maelstrom of local politics Editor 
Villaine of the Aspinwall Voice drew a breath of 
righteous indignation as he was jostled into the 
alcadia. Alongside him was a crouching bit of hu- 
manity—a short, brown-skinned stranger whose im- 
maculate duck, white and tan shoes, jippi-jappa hat, 
branded him an enemy; in all probability in the 
pay of the reactionary Ex-Governor Tejada. One 
of his arms was in a sling; a bit of plaster adorned 
his left temple. His nose was cut. Dark spots, 
of ink, soiled the caballero’s otherwise white suit. 

As if they were made by sharply pointed fin- 
ger nails, gashes and bruishes covered his copper- 
coloured face. His eyes threatened to close up. His 
lips hung unbeautifully. Not only an arm was in 
a sling, but tied about his head was a red necker- 
chief. Unlike his fistic antagonist he had on work- 
men’s clothes. Ink stained his jacket. Dust and 
dirt disfigured his already ink-stained trousers. In- 
dubitably Nestor was not at his best. 

In walked the alcalde. He was a tall, finely built 
man. Former Deputy Salzedo was one of the hand- 
somest men in the Republic. Friend and foe ad- 
mitted that. It had an added significance, espe- 
cially when one is brilliant and fearless and some- 
thing of a radical. That was what he was. He 
was the hope of the Liberal Party. He had been 
swept into office, a few weeks previous, on the crest 
of a mighty wave of rebellion. In the coastal 
provinces he was hailed as a Messiah, a man to lead 
the people out of the chaos brought on by the 
Tejadistas. 

“Orden!” 

The tinterillos came to a verbal halt. The al- 
caldia was full of them. They sat in the best 
wicker chairs. They buzzed around it like a nest 
of hungry bees. Out ar the door Pablo, the black 
porter, who belonged pathologically to the leper 
asylum as Palo Seco, kept order with an agente’s 
baton. Leaning up against the newly papered wall 


was the dean of the ftinterillos, the celebrated Dr. 
Cecilio Rhodes, a West Indian Negro. As thi al- 
calde entered, and malleted for order, Rhodes, drag- 
ging the tooth pick out of his mouth, yelled to his 
colleagues engulfed in the soft wicker chairs to 
“Rise, in respect to His Excellency, el Senor 
Alcalde!” 

The tinterillos rose with one accord out of re- 
spect to His Excellency El Senor Alcalde. 

Alcalde Salzedo gazed at the prisoners, Fditor 
Villaine and the truculent extranjero with the white 
and tan shoes. 

“Well, what is the trouble with you two?” 

The agente testified. At high noon, as the |abor 
train had emptied its freight and had started on 
its way back to the round house, he had been stand- 
ing in front of the kiosk at the corner of Sixth and 
Bolivar Streets when a shrill cry attracted his at- 
tention. Seizing his baton he raced in the direction 
whence it had come. In the middle of the block, in 
the offices of the Aspinwall Voice, he found the 
prisoners wrestling and throwing rolling pins at 
each other. After a terrific struggle in which he 
lost a button off his coat and a bit of skin off the 
third finger of his left hand, he had succeeded in 
arresting the scoundrels and there they were. . . . 

“Now, what have you got to say for yourself?” 
asked His Excellency as the agente retired. 

Villaine bristled. Ah, to hear his master’s voice? 
To be able to look into his mentor’s dusky eyes and 
tell him the story of his love and fidelity to him! 
To relate, by a striking tale of primordial lust, just 
how far he was willing to go for the Liberal Party! 
To do that! For years, as a fly-by-night pam- 
phleteer, he had longed for an opportunity to show 
these native leaders, like Salzedo, just how loyal 
a “Chumbo”—that is, a black from the English 
colonies—could be. For Nestor was a native of 
Anguilla who had come to the isthmus as a “contract 
laborer” to dig the canal. But he didn’t want to do 
that; he had ideas, big, earth-quaking ideas. So 
when the Magdalena, the ship on which he had ar- 
rived, docked, he managed, as the laborers disem- 
barked, to slip out of the line and secrete himself 
behind a bale of merchandise in front of the wharf. 
When the car in which the men were sardined began 
to pull out, he had raced across the railroad tracks 
and had joined the carnival of folk which swept 
leisurely up Front Street. Dusk found him safely 
ensconced in a Chinese lice-ridden rooming house 
on Bottle Alley. 

But that was six years before. 

“Nothing to say?” the alcalde inquired impa- 
tiently. He was annoyed at the glow in Villaine’s 
dreamy black eyes. 

“Ah,” he breathed, “I was—way—this brute 
came in my office and without provocation at al! be- 
gan to abuse the Liberal Party, began to swear at 
Alcalde Salzedo—vilely—criminally! And when 
he did that I got red in the eyes, and I—well, | 
went after him, that’s all!” 

“And you?” inquired the alcalde, turning to the 
other. 
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“Nada!” 

All right then, sixty days, botn ot you: 

Madre de Dios! Villaine staggered under the 
weight of the sentence. Sixty days—sixty days— 

Naively, very naively, he went up to the desk, 
put his black ink-stained hands on it, and faced his 
gaoler. 

“Surely,” he smiled eagerly, “surely, you do not 
mean me?” 

“Yes, you too. Both of you. Next.” 

The tinterillos began beseiging the alcalde with 
their preposterous requests. Pablo with his baton 
hopped in and escorted the prisoners to the cuartel, 
which was nearby. 

Villaine was in a psychic stupor. It took a long 
time for it to sink into him. He couldn’t under- 
stand it. It was a nightmare, a hideous dream. His 
head ached. 

On a cold, wet slab he sat in the cuartel, staring 
at the crumbling ceiling. Why, he had been fight- 
ing Salzedo’s battles! He fought for him! He 
was—yet away you—rat! Yes, come to think of it 
he had been Salzedo’s champion right along. The 
Aspinwall Voice was willingly and freely his. It 
boosted him. It came to be known as the Liberal 
Party's keenest weapon of satire. 

Still . . . ah, the fleas in this place! Still Sal- 
zedo, on his magisterial throne, had sentenced him 
to sixty days in jail as if he were a common felon. 
His body was sore. It was full of cuts and bruises. 
Cuts and bruises that he had suffered while fighting 
his jailer’s battles. 

Revolution surged through him. And at night 
when the prisoners conspired to break through the 
walls of that terrible inquisition Nestor Villaine, 
the “Chumbo” herido would be plotting, plotting. 

At Porto Bello, where he broke rocks, he was 
gruft and brooding. His fellow prisoners avoided 
him. The guardias chucked the food at him and 
had as little dealings with him as possible. Plainly 
Villaine had something on his mind. 

Ill 

One of the show places of the river front was a 
cafe with a brothel in the rear. Here the patois 
men drank goblets of anisette and vermouth and 
met their women. It was the prototype of Sablo’s 
Baron Bolivar Street. But this nameless rendezvous 
also served a deadly purpose. It was here that the 
black artists met “their” cooks and servant girls 
who worked for the white Americans—folk of the 
“Golden City”—and gave them for a pittance tips 
on secret poisoning through vegetable alkaloids, etc. 
And here it was one dark still night Nestor agreed 
to meet a young St. Lucian by the name of Sambola. 

_As the clock struck twelve the boy flung aside the 
dingy curtain and stepped into the room. Except 
for Nestor, alone at a table with a glass of green 
liquor, it was deserted. Squeezing through a net- 
work of demijohns the boy came and sat at Nestor’s 
table. Silently the man pushed the bottle over to 
him and pretending to take a puff at his pipe threw 
out a haze of smoke to hide the flames that had 
leapt into his eyes. Sambola poured out a drink 


and dashed it down his throat. Nestor lowered his 
eyes in assurance. 

Yes, this boy was just the one for it. He came 
from a family that wallowed in obeah. His brother, 
who was a time-keeper on the Zone, which was a 
big job for a grammar-school boy to hold, had kept 
his job there all three years by virtue of it. His 
other brother, the one all of whose front teeth were 
capped with gold, steered clear of dagger-gemmed 
combs and senorita’s vials simply because his old 
witch-stricken mother sat of nights and burned 
obeah tor the dusky ladies with whom he consorted 
in El Barrio Rojo. 

“Now, look a here,” he dashed the pipe. away, “I 
don’t wan’ no bunglin’, oui?” 

“Non,” Sambola dared not blink, so potent was 
the power Nestor exerted over him. 

“You must hide it safely in yo’ pocket till the 
men begin fo’ get sleepy—till it is late. Lissen out 
fo’ de polise wissle fo’ one o’clock. Pape is likely 
fo’ go a bit early, you say? But that don’t matter. 
Be sure you get it in his, though .. .” 

Far into the night the older man talked to the 
boy. He talked to him with the petulance and the 
nervous gestures of an Oriental. But the thing was 
Nestor’s life balm. For ten long years he had been 
cherishing it. And there it was—within his grasp! 

“Here, take this, and don’t lose it, oui?” 

“Non!” 

He took the green vial and tucked it safely in his 
bosom. Nestor gleamed at him fiendishly. Drink 
after drink he made the boy swallow. Thru the 
curtain of the night came the sound of fish splashing 
in the molten river. From atop the undulating cor- 
dilleras in the distance a lion howled. 

About four o'clock in the morning Sambola 
slipped out. 

Later in the day, as the dusky folk flocked to 
the waterfront to gobble up the oysters and cayukas 
of venison, among the things offered for sale was 
the big vellow cayuka of the trader Villaine. 


IV 


“Sambola, don’t forget the Chess Club meets 
tonight. And I want you to run over to Calavag- 
gio’s and get some of that Jamaica rum he’s got.” 

Mr. Newbold, the manager of the West Indian 
Telegraph Company, was a social climber. A mu- 
latto, he was something of a mogul. In a small 
place like Aspinwall, it was easy to know and talk 
with the mayor and the governor and the agents of 
the steamship lines that plied to the city. Born in 
the Cayman Islands he had been to Liverpool, 
Calais, Bremen. He was a cosmopolitan. In As- 
pinwall, where life is more precarious than it is 
elsewhere, white men found time to cultivate one 
another. On the native side Mr. Newbold was 
well liked. Alcalde Munoz and Governor Salzedo 
were great friends of his. And at the governor's 
reception he was one of the principal guests. More- 
over, his wife, a dark brown woman from one of 
the islands, passed as a shawl-swept senora. And 
his idea of a chess club had originated with Mr. 
Newbold. A few men in the Republic played it 
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and he was bent on popularizing the game. It was 
too good to limit to a straggling few. 

In Sambola, the West Indian office boy, he had 
a faithful and obedient servant. Sambola was a 
good boy. Unlike the others‘ Mr. Newbold had 
had he never smoked or whistled or stayed out late 
at nights or read “Old Sleuth,” “Dick Turpin” 
or “Dead Wood Dick.” He hadn’t any imagina- 
tion. That, Mr. Newbold felt, was good for him. 
He would sit, out there in the front office, and 
watch Mr. Newbold’s collie lying on the hot sun- 
drenched pavement growl and snap viciously at the 
flies on his nose. , 

“You know, Samboia,” said Mr. Newbold as the 
boy returned, “I want you to put on a white apron 
—like a regular waiter. I was thinking of that the 
other day. Serving drinks to such a distinguished 
assemblage in your working clothes looks a bit out 
of place, don’t you think?” So that night Sambola 
had on a white apron to serve the liquers. 

The chess club met upstairs in Padros’ Bar, fac- 
ing Slifer’s Park. On Friday nights the park band 
did not play. In consequence the park was deserted 
—shrouded in darkness. It was a good night for 
chess. 

Sambola got there first. He opened the door, 
turned on the gas, and arranged the table. The 
place was in ship shape for Mr. Newbold always 
saw to it that Sambola clean and tidy it up the 
day after each game. In one corner was an ice 
box. Opening it Sambola examined the array of 
liquers, and again closed it. A moment later Mr. 
Newbold arrived. 

“Well, Sambola, how’s tricks? Are all the bot- 
tles there?” He went to the icebox, poked a nose 
in, and took out a bottle of champagne. He took 
down a glass. 

“Don’t drink, eh Sambola?” he asked as he filled 
the glass and put it to his lips. 

“No, sir.” 

“Not even champagne ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“That’s a good boy.” 

A few minutes later Herr Pape, the agent of 
the Hamburg American Line, blond, grey-eyed, a 
pipe in his mouth, entered. Following him Sir 
Winfield Baxter, the agent of the Royal Mail 
Steam Packet Company, a flippant, youngish old 
man, a perpetual twinkle in his cat grey eyes; Vin- 
cent Childers, the British Vice-Consul, hoarse, 
hump-backed, anaemic, and dribbling at a brown 
paper cigarette. Lastly came the Governor and 
Mayor Munoz. 

The years of triumph had heightened the charms 
of the populist idol. Salzedo wore the usual duck, 
the same long French shoes with the narrow instep 
and pointed toes, the same gold and brown peacock 
charm at his watch, the same fascinating light in 

his eyes. 

“Well, gentlemen,” said Mr. Newbold, “this is 
our club’s first anniversary. Let’s drink to its 
health.” 

After which, the game began. Herr Pape and 


Mr. Newbold, Governor Salzedo and Sir Winfield, 
Alcalde Munoz and Vice-Consul Childers. 

Thus it was for hours. Between times the men 
were served sherry and ice, whiskey and soda, coca 
cola. Silently Sambola served the drinks, got a 
check signed, and stole softly back to his stoo! out 
on the porch to watch the shadows of barques and 
brigantines and big ocean liners tied to their piers, 
Below, in the dusky shadows, he saw, too, brown 
boys and girls spooning. And Sambola grew rem- 
iniscent. For down in the Silver City he also had 
a girl, a yellow beauty from one of the isles, 
A’Minta, who went with him to the pargue on Sun- 
day evenings. . . . 

Hours he sprawled on the balcony, the vial 
clutched to his bosom. . . . Ah, Pape was going. 
He always left early. 

“Good luck, gentlemen, I’ve got to run along. 
Big day before me tomorrow.” 

Another hour slipped by. The policeman down- 
stairs blew a long owlish wail. Once, twice, thrice. 
Twelve o'clock. Somewhere on the roof Sambola 
heard the unmistakable snarl of a lust-bound boar 
cat. He dimly glimpsed a yacht in the bay. 

One more drink he served. Ensued a long sleep- 
ing spell... a sleep in which he dreamt of a 
shark tugging at his gizzard and of being washed 
up on the ebony shores of Faulke’s River. 

“Sambola!”’ 

Sir Winfield wanted his glass refilled. He hadn't 
had anything for an age. The others also wanted 
theirs refilled. Alert, on the job, a wonderful host, 
Mr. Newbold also saw it. 

“Here, Sambola, fill up the glasses. Why, gov- 
ernor, yours is quite empty.” 

“Oh, let me see, I'll take vermouth.” 

Unemotional as a clam, Sambola went to the 
ice box and began pouring out the liquers. As if 


_he had forgotten something he turned to make 


sure. No, no one was looking at him. They were 
deeply engrossed in the game. The boy took the 
vial out of his bosom and uncorked it. Odorless. 
Colorless. He put three tiny drops in the gov- 
ernor’s anisette. It scarcely created a ripple. 

V 

The next day the Republic was thrown into a 
paroxyism of grief over the strange death of Gov- 
ernor Manual Salzedo. The physicians said it 
was due to heart failure. Others privately at- 
tributed it to a vendetta in El Barrio Rojo. Donna 
Teresa demanded an autopsy. But it did not reveal 
anything. The newspapers, in dealing with it, 
threw a cloak of still further mystery over it. They 
hinted at assault by the ousted Tejadistas. F/ 
Dario went so far as to dig up or fabricate a paral- 
lel in the Republic’s bloody history. 

But no one ever got to the bottom of it. Not 
even the enterprising reporters of the fictional press 
—not one of them ever thought of linking the gov- 
ernor’s death with the finding a few days later of a 
Negro’s shark bitten body fished up out of the black 
lagoon on Faulke’s River. 

Soon, like everything else, it died down. And 
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{you asked any of the old residents about it they'd 
ay, “Ah, that is one of the legends of this legendary 
country. Like the failure of the French.” 

Yet Sambola, as meek as before, continued to 
grve liquers on Friday evenings to the members of 
Mr. Newbold’s Chess Club. Only sometimes a 
strange, smoky gleam would creep into his eyes. 


By CouNTEE 


HITE folks is white,” 


And then I tell him so is milk 
And the froth upon his beer. 


Away with grief of mine, 


Face-in-the-grass with him, 


To muse on Uncle Jim. 


“Words to My Love 


What if you come 
Again and swell 
The throat of some 
Mute bird; 

How shall I tell ? 
How shall I know 
That it is so, 
Having heard ? 


Love, let no trick 

Of what’s to come 
Deceive ; the quick 

So soon grow dumb; 
With wine and bread 
Our feast is spread ; 
Let’s leave no crumb. 


“Young fool, you'll soon be ri 


I have a friend who eats his heart 


I wonder why here at his side, 


On nights when he'd go to that brothel on the banks 
of the river by the Silver City there were those who 
couldn’t help but compare it with the cat-like light 
they had often seen in the eyes of the old grouchy 
trader, Nestor Villaine. As a matter of fact, folk 
oftimes, for no reason that they could explain, re- 
ferred to Sambola as Nestor Villaine. 


Poems 


CULLEN 


Uncle Sim 


says Uncle Jim, 


“A platitude,” I sneer; 


208 His heart walled up with bitterness, 
He smokes his pungent pipe, ° 
SER And nods at me as if to say, eR 


pe!” 


Who drinks my joy as tipplers drain 
Deep goblets filled with wine. 


My mind should stray the Grecian urn 


In Spite of Death 


Ax things confirm me in the thought that dust 
Once raised to monumental pride of breath, 
To no extent affirms the right of death 

To raze such splendor to an ancient crust. 

“Grass withereth; the flower fadeth,” yea, 

But in the violated seed exults, 

The bleakest winter through, a deathless pulse 
That knows spring wipes all sacrilege away. 

No less shall I in some new fashion sprout 

Again, when death has blown my candles out; 
Although my blood went down in shameful rout 
Tonight; by all this living flesh holds fair, 

Though death should shackle me tonight, I swear 
Tomorrow's sun would find his cupboard bare. 
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Mother 


By CLement Woop 


HERE was a black hush over Cottontown. 

The sky was choked with sullen brown 
clouds, heavily moving northward toward Tuscola 
and Chickasaw county beyond. There was a low 
rumble of thunder, that died away inconclusively, 
leaving the impression that Heaven could not make 
up its mind whether to spill its threatened downpour 
or not. 

But it was not the unnatural darkness of mid- 
afternoon that made the white ladies avoid the 
porches, and busy themselves in doors, dismissing 
their Negro servants unusually early; that sent 
those somber groups of white men, little huddled 
gatherings of two or three or half a dozen, in hesi- 
tating but unerring progress toward Barr's store, 
the center of the village; and that quieted the Negro 
quarter, three times as populous as the white sect-on, 
and usually filled with riotous hymn-singing and 
laughter and shouting, into a ghastly and brooding 
stillness. The sky’s promise of rain was always 
welcomed in the Black Belt; crops thrived under 
it. There was something else in the air today. 

The crowd in front of the store grew constantly 
in size, but it was a quiet gathering. It could hardly 
be called a crowd; it was a composite of many small 
crowds, whose personnel was ever shifting and 
changing. There was a steady buzz of sound, a 
monotonous undertone, pitched so low that one 
group could not catch what the group aext it was 
saying. There was no leadership as yet, though the 
village’s leaders were there: old man Barr and 
Judge May, with his flowing gray hair; lawyer 
Merritt and young lawyer Jones; the doctor, in 
his weather-stained broad-brim; planters and mill- 
men and railroad hands; John Bayne, Horton Black, 
Lee Lauderdale, who were to return to the state 
university next week; the town’s inevitable riff-raff, 
and planter Jim Jasper’s three sons. Preacher 
Bradley and Judge Bayne were not there, and the 
Baptist minister was over the state line for a camp- 
meeting. 

Backward and forward they shifted uncertainly. 

Then the comments became sharper and more 
definite. Led by the nearest group, they silently 
flowed down the darkening street, in the direction 
of the mill. 

Tom Barr, scarcely sixteen, wearing an old pair 
of his father’s long trousers, begged to be allowed 
to go. 

Old man Barr was inexorable. 
the store, son, when I tell you to. 
come back.” 

The street emptied itself, except for the boy’s 
figure. He slashed petulantly at a pokeweed’s 
black-purple clusters; the berries scattered, crushed 
and broken. 

He darted suddenly into the rear of the store. 
“Maw, let Lily watch the store till I come back.” 


“Stay and tend 
Stay here till | 


And he was out of the front door, his bare fee 
padding down the hot dirt road. 

A little girl’s white face looked out of the front 
door. The street was still. Only the night-chorys 
from the swamp broke the hush of Cottontown. 

* * * 


That morning Sam Conley had risen, his heart 
as black as his skin. He had had a talk the night 
before with Marster Jim Jasper; he had tried to 
make the white planter see that he had not gotten 
credit for a whole bale of cotton, and that the 
weight on the last two had been put pounds and 
pounds too low. 

Mammy Betty had urged him to go. ~G'wan, 
Sammy; Marster Jim ain’t gwine ter rob no pore 
nigger. He ain't no white trash; he’s been in Cot- 
tontown ‘bout as long as we is. G’wan, ask him 
ter fix it up.” 

Sam had gone. 

Planter Jim had his troubles, too. The railroad 
had raised rates; his cotton futures had turned out 
badly; his corn had rotted, and the boll weevil had 
ravaged the creek fields and halved their vield. 
Somebody had to pay for these things. What was 
a coon, anyway? 

He had cursed at the shiftless nigger, and ordered 
him back to his cotton-picking. “I'll come by and 
see if you haven't been swiping some of my tools, 
you black fool, you.” 

Mammy Betty had heard, in silence, Sam’s ac- 
count of the interview. Very well. A white man 
couldn't make a mistake. 

But fierce and smoldering resentment tortured 
Sam’s night. He knew what cotton weighed ; and 
there was that other bale. 

. . . There was nothing he could do. 

He ate his breakfast, of sowbelly and cornpone, 
and drained his cup of hot chicory, sweetened with 
molasses, in morose dumbness. A neighbor's coon- 
dog came sniffing around his legs, as he dawdled 
out of the unpainted shack—the house too was the 
property of Marster Jim, as was everything els 
his eyes could see. He sent the beast yelping with 
a backward kick. Someone ought to treat all 
cheaters that way. He couldn’t quite think, even 
to h‘mself, that he meant Marster Jim. 

He dawdled around the yard, and off to the fields. 

Mammy Betty followed him, as did his sister 
Evalina, each with two empty linty baskets. Ev 
Ina limped. She had never been right since she f 
hod been kicked in the stomach by Tom Jasper. 
T'm’s oldest son, when he learned that she wa § 
about to become a mother; though he wasn't cer 
tain whether he or his chum was responsible. The 
girl had a miscarriage. She had lied as to who 
kicked her: but Mammy Betty knew, in her silent 
wav. and Sam suspected. . . . 

The day’s back-breaking grind commenced. 
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It was after they had eaten a cold lunch that the 
white planter appeared. His breath smelled of 
liquor. He had risen late, and started to cast up 
his accounts; the totals were so discouraging, that 
he had wandered to the sideboard for a drink to 
steady his nerves. He had kept it up most of the 
morning. ‘Then the thought of Sam’s visit came to 
his mind; he decided that he must teach that impu- 
dent darky a lesson. 

Mammy Betty spied the unsteady walk, and 
warned Sam to be careful. 

Planter Jim came close, and stepped heavily in 
front of the busy cotton-picker. 

Sam drew himself up, his hat in his hand. The 
sun was blazing down, but a nigger couldn’t stand 
covered before a white man—not in the Black Belt. 

“Well, nigger, I’ve found you out. You've got 
my hoe in your back yard there.” It was best to be 
on the offensive. 

“Why, Marster Jim, I boughten that mys’ef from 
Marster Barr hisself. I "specks there mus’ be some 
mistake.” 

“Nigger, don’t lie to me. Do you mean to call 
me a liar?” 

“Marster Jim, I ain’ called you nothin’.” 

“Come whining to me about your cotton, eh, 
when you're stealing all the tools from my yard?” 

“T tol’ you "bout dat cotton, Marster Jim. An’ 
I boughten dat hoe.” 

“I've come to teach you a lesson, nigger. Gimme 
that hitchin’ strap there.” He pointed to the handi- 
est object his eyes had noticed. 

Sam stooped obediently to pick it up. Mammy 
Betty's eyes blazed. ‘‘Marster Jim, don’t yer strop 
my boy. He ain’t stole nothin’.” 

Jim Jasper’s face was twisted by insane fury. 
“What you meddlin’ in this for, you ol’ black cow ? 
Can't | talk to my niggers without your buttin’ in? 
Gimme that strap!” 

She stepped in front of him. ‘“Marster Jim—” 

He sprang at her, and seizing her old arms, flung 
her to the ground. Evalina ran, screaming; the 
other Negroes followed her. Jasper kicked the old 
woman in the side, with all the force in his leg. Sam 
could hear the bones crunch. 

_Mammy Betty gave one scream, “Gawd, yer 
killin’ me!” 

Sam's tone was level. “Leggo my mammy, Mar- 
ster Jim. Here's the strop.” 

Jasper kicked again. “I'll kill you, ol’ black cow, 
you! 

Sam could stand no more. A sawed-off length 
of two-by-four lay at his feet. Before the master 
could kick again the blow fell on his head. He 
crumpled up in a heap. 

Mammy Betty lay moaning on the ground. “Run 
boy—cross de ribber—you’s killed him. Uncle Al's 
at Morris—” Her voice trailed off. She lay still. 
a looked around over the parched cotton fields 

ard the blue haze over the Chattahoochee. He 
set oft at a headlong run. He did not look back. 
* * * 


The crowd swirled and eddied around the mill. 


It was dark now; two men in a buggy furnished a 
lantern. 

Lawyer Jones was talking fiercely. “But she’s 
an old woman; we ought to get that nigger, Sam.” 

Tom Jasper came close to him. “Listen, Gregg. 
I fixed her daughter once. I'll fix the old cow now. 
They’re all alike. Shut yer mouth, damn you.” 

Lawyer Jones subsided. 

The mill stockade was not guarded. The deputy 
sheriff had disappeared at the first murmur of the 
approach of the mob. He knew what was healthy 
for him. The law was all right, except when the 
people wanted it otherwise. He went home to sup- 
per. 
There was a long, tense pause. Several men lit 
pipes. A ribald voice on the outskirts of the crowd 
started up “In the Sweet Bye and Bye.” The voice 
trailed off. 

There was a sound of a door opening and a 
shuffling of feet, as a dark mass of men came out of 
the mill, dragging a heavy burden among them. 
They dragged it to the light of the lanterns. Then 
they dumped it on the ground. 

Mammy Betty lay there, sniffing piteously. 
Young John Bayne kicked her. “Get up, nigger.” 

She screamed quietly, “Massa, I kaint.  I’se 
dyin’.” 

Voices arose in fierce dispute. Some suggested 
burnigg, some hanging; others were against any 
punishment. 

“If only Judge Bayne were here!” Lawyer Jones 
spoke distractedly to the men nearest him. “He'd 
stop this, some way.” 

Tom Jasper stepped squarely in front of him. 
“Dry that!” he snarled. ‘We can settle this.” 

“Maybe she isn’t guilty,” another objector put in. 

Old man Barr had the light of fanaticism in his 
eves. “White blood has been spilled; black blood 
must pay for it!’ he almost chanted. 

“It’s an object lesson,” said a stocky planter, ear- 
nestly. ‘What's one nigger’s life to the safety of 
our women folks?” 

The crowd growled with the blood-hunger. The 
man hunt had reached the killing. 

Tom’s brother, Merrill, pushed here and there, 
pronouncing the mob judgment: “Don’t waste 
time. Shoot her; then get Sam.” 

Mammy Betty heard the words. She pulled her- 
self to a half-standing position and writhed around 
the circle. screaming and begging, “Lawdie, law- 
die! Don’t kill me! I ain’t done nothin’! I’se 
been a good nigger—lI’se washed fer all of you! 
Lawdie, lawdie—” 

There was no answering look of pity. Lawyer 
Jones and several others had stumbled quietly out 
of the crowd. 

A man drew out a gun. Others appeared. 

She grew incoherent, babbling to Jesus and the 
Lord to save her. 

The circle edged back into a half-moon. 

. A man laughed: “Half a dollar my first gets 
er. 
She half arose again and tottered toward the 
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black line. The pistols spoke. She writhed once. 


She was silent. 

The pistols spoke again. Then there was a rush 
for the still body, a fierce struggle above it that 
lasted a ghastly four or five minutes. The crowd 
dissolved as silently as it had come. 

The Negro undertaker, who attended to her next 
afternoon, and who had known Mammy Betty all 
his life, could not distinguish any of her features. 


And stole their bodies. 


souls.” 


Music! Lilting, soft and langurous, 

Crashing, splendid, thunderous, 

Blare of trumpets, sob of violins, 

Tinkle of lutes and mandolins; 

Poetry of harps, rattle of castanets, 

Heart-break of cellos, wood-winds in tender frets; 
Orchestra, symphony, bird-song, flute; 

Coronach of contraltos, shrill strings a-mute. 
Sakuntala sobbing in the forest drear, 

Melisande moaning on crescendic fear; 


Of Old St. Augustine 


By Avice DuUNBAR-NELSON 

F old, St. Augustine wrote wise 

And curious lore, within his book. 
I read and meditate, my eyes 
See words of comforting, I look 
Again, and thrill with radiant hope. 
“They did not sin, those white-souled nuns of old, 
Pent up in leaguered city, and despoiled 
By knights, who battered at the peaceful fold, 
Yet the fiends were foiled, 
They could not harm their stainless,’ cloistered 


O wise St. Augustine, you give 
Great joy to those whose earthly form 

Is held in thrall. The soul may live 
Unscathed—unteuched—far from alarm, 
True to its cloistered dream—unspoiled. 


Communion 


This day I dedicated unto you: 
I filled each moment of the time with dreams, 
Memories, rose-shot, with irridescent gleams. 
And now, I find the hours are all too few, 

Too soon the lawns are silvered with eve’s dew. 
A thousand haunting pictures flit—it seems 

My mind’s a gracious gallery that teems 

With exquisite vignettes, forever new. 

O rarest day! Your spirit hovering near, 

The pressure of your soul upon my own; 
None to disturb, no clamoring, petty task! 
Your loved whisper breathing past mine ear. 
Yourself denied, what better could I ask 
Than to commune with memories alone? 


“Music 


Tom Barr got back to the store before his father 
by running across lots. 

Lily had lit the kerosene lamp on the tobaog 
counter and the one in the bracket above the notions 
and ribbons. Tom found her there. He called to 
her in a hushed voice to examine a treasure he held 
tightly clenched in his left hand. It was a bloody 
clot of kinky gray hair. 

Lily ran crying to her mother’s arms. 


Splendor and tumult of the organs roll, 
Heraldic trumpets pierce the inner soul; 
Symphonic syncopation that Dvorak wove, 
Valkyric crashes when the Norse gods strove; 
Salome’s triumph in grunt obscene, 
Tschaikowsky peering through forest green; 
Verdi’s high treble of saccharine sound, 
Celeste! Miserere! Lost lovers found. 
Music! With you, touching my finger-tips! 
Music! With You, soul on your parted lips! 
Music—is you! 
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The Widening Light 
By Carrie Williams Clifford 
Published by Walter Reid Company, Boston 
Carrie Williams Clifford sounds the keynote of her 
yolume of sixty-five short poems in the one which has 
the title of the book and is the first to meet the eye. In 
yaried refrain she cries for justice for her race— 
“A sound of muttering, faint and far and low— 


Behold they greet the light se 

She does not forget her inheritance and in her “A 
Toast to Africa,” Christmas, 1920, she raises her cup: 

“I drink to my Race on this epochal morn.” 

Then follows a series of verses written in memory of 
Phyllis Wheatley, Frederick Douglass, William Stanley 
Braithwaite, Paul Lawrence Dunbar, and Heward Uni- 
versity. 

Burning ever in her soul is “A Dream of Democracy” 
and such lines as “Grim germs of Hate” dwell in our 
memory as if every nerve were strained to carry the cry 
to ears that will hear. 

One has a moment's lift from gloom in “Negro Players 
on Broadway.” The first line, “Behold! A Star is 
trembling in the East” and she goes on to rejoice in the 
recognition of talent of the Negro actor. 

“Little Mother” gets personally under the skin, the 
story of the lynching of Mary Turner gives a simple, 
humble picture of the fiendish tragedy: 

“But tremble, little Mother, 

For your unborn baby’s fate; 
The father tarries long away— 
Why does he stay so late?” 

The lines are shorter and the rhyme has more tilt to 
it than in most of the philosophical poems. 

va Flight” tells the story of the migration north. She 
asks: 


“What do they seek? Where have they fled? 
Why do they roam afar? 
They go to find the Promised Land, 
With gates of hope ajar.” 

and in the last verse, she speaks to her southland: 
“O Southland, that they loved so well, 
The time will come when you, 
Wishing them back, will learn the truth 
That faithful friends are few!” 

The last poem in the volume is called “The New Year” 
and with courage, which the lines carry well, she goes 
forward: 

“The New Year comes—fling wide, fling wide the door 
of Opportunity!” 

One is happy to find after the depression of many of 
her former poems this gladness at the end. Her poem 
entitled “Poetry” describes her own verse more aptly: 

“What is poetry? 

A thought of beauty—truth, 

An emotion rife with ruth— 

With love! 

All rhythmically expressed, 

Carefully groomed—exquisitely dressed.” 

Her depth of feeling is worthy of wider expression in 
the future, Elizabeth Walton. 


COLOR IN CURRENT PUBLICATIONS 


The Black Army of France—A Dark Cloud 
With a Silver Lining 


By Albert Guerard in Scripner’s for March, 1925 

A discussion of the problem of France in meeting the 
menace of future wars. The policy is not one of de- 
fensive alliances, but of an army drawn from a popula- 
tion of one hundred millions, a population that include 
the French colonials, a policy justifiable only because 
the French, like other nations are “committed to the doc- 
trine of justice regardless of race, color or previous con- 
dition of serviture,” but unlike other nations, they are at- 
tempting to live up to the doctrine. The author disposes 
of the danger of France eventually being ruled and 
dominated by her protectors by explaining that the 
French mean to build up a nation, not an empire,—‘“a 
nation, all members of which are gradually subjected to 
the same duties because gradually also the same rights 
are granted to all.” That, it seems, is the solution of 
the difficulty, and the one that Guerard frankly antici- 
pates. The attitude of France is made easier by the 
reciprocal feeling of French colonials, as expressed by 
M. Diagne when reproached by American Negroes for 
not taking more interest in the Pan-African Movement. 
“We don’t want to think of ourselves primarily as Ne- 
groes; we are French.” Guerard is optimistic in his out- 
look for France and for the Negroes under France and 


his article might do much to make others so. 
* 


Southern Memories—Side Lights on the 
Race Problems 


By Albert Guerard in Scripner’s for May 

As the result of eleven years residence in the South 
the author has a peculiar semi-detached, but sympa- 
thetic viewpoint of the “white man’s burden.” Condi- 
tions as they are, he maintains, are not so bad, but such 
friction as there is, is based upon four things: the re- 
action from the war and reconstruction since the world 
war, the northern migration, which gives remaining Ne- 
groes a stronger economic grip, the desire of the white 
man to keep the Negro down that his own achievements 
may be the more magnified, and finally, the large num- 
ber of Negroes in the South as compared with the num- 
ber in the North. This last reason indicates that a 
large number of Negroes form a social problem while 
the second reason shows as that a small number creates 
an economic problem. Is there no escaping from the 
dilemma? Perhaps there is no dilemma,—merely a group 
of wrongly drawn conclusions. One wonders whether 
eleven years residence in the South has not warped a 
bit the judgment of one who shows so keen a mind when 
discussing the problems of France. Is not the article af- 
ter all tinged with what his “southern friends would 
call the first dawn of saving grace”? We think so. In 
the end Guerard admonishes the Negroes to “get rich” 
and buy their way out with the power of wealth. But 
on that he does not depend for a solution. He believes 
that the thing will come right “because southerners are 
gentlemen.” 
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The Battling South 


By Gerald W. Johnson im Scripner’s for March, 1925 

Along parallel line with the last mentioned article of 
Albert Guerard runs this contribution of Gerald John- 
son. Taking a different tack, however, the author takes 
the Ku Klux Klan as an example, citing it as a growth 
out of an illiterate, barren, sterile and impermeable 
region. He points to the wealth of the South before 
the Civil War and the poverty since, the brilliance be- 
fore and the sterility since, the wealth of political leaders 
of ante-bellum days, and the solitary figure of Woodrow 
Wilson since, the economic activity before the war as 
compared with the stagnation of the days following. 
Out of these things has grown the bitter, unreasoning, 
and lawless attitude of the South, These are the things 
for which the reconstruction period is to blame. To 
the author the hope of the South lies in the economic re- 
juvenation which is already beginning; an educational 
and literary renaissance which is to replace hoodlumism, 


Klanism and mob rule. 
* 


The Negro Literati 


By Eric Walrond in Brentano’s Book Chat for April, 1925 

A short swift article with a brilliant stroke or two de- 
ploring the inferiority complex which makes the average 
Negro writer attempt to go into regions beyond for his 
experience, and place his characters in a white man’s 
world; an article introducing the school that is trying to 
break away from this complex, the school of which Mr. 
Walrond is so able a representative—this is Eric Wal- 
rond’s New Literati. 

> 


Carl Van Vechten in Vanity Fair for June 1925 

Strangely like the viewpoint of Eric Walrond in The 
Negro Literati is that of Carl Van Vechten in his article 
—There is evidently a meeting of minds between the 
young critic of his own groups and Mr. Van Vechten, 
who looks at the group from the outside, This very brief 
article of Mr. Van Vechten’s is a bit of commendation, 
or rather a hearty round of applause for the new school 
of Negro artists. 

E. H. C. 


. . . At Random 


Herschel Brickell of the New York Evening Post gives 
one run of his always interesting column “Books on our 
Table” to a review of the Opportunity Contest entries 
and takes occasion to comment upon what he calls “the 
enormous rich mine of literary ore to be found in the 
life of the Negro in America.” “There is,” he says, “no 
compelling reason for an American Negro to write 
about his own people as different from any other people. 
But he turns away from a vast treasure house of poetry 
and drama and good stories when he rejects the lives of 
those about him as bases for his work.” These rich mines 
have been worked almost entirely by another race. “Much 
that has been brought up from it is of little value; the 
miners have been content with surface scrapings and 
have not struck deep to the laden veins.” Continuing, 
he points out that “in the end, the Negroes themselves 
should be the ones to take advantage of their opportuni- 
ties and make the best use of the material afforded by 
their peculiar racial position in this country. Their in- 
fluence upon American life is stronger, perhaps, than 
most people realize or are willing to admit... .” 


Albert Guerard now at the University of California, 
whose articles on “The Black Army of France” and 
“Southern Memories” have recently appeared in Scrib- 
ner’s calls attention to another which is shortly to ap- 
pear, “The Last Taboo,” and intimates that the group 
of essays will appear in the early fall in book form 
under the title: “The Unlearning of Hatred.” 


A few months ago the Theatre Arts Magazine carried 
a delightfully whimsical little one-act play based op 
Negro life, which was reviewed in Opportunity by 
Montgomery Gregory. This play was used by the Dallas 
(Texas) Little Theatre Group on May 6th at the Wal. 
lack Theatre in New York City to win the Belasco Cup 
offered in a national tournament of amateurs. | ast year 
they won the cup with a play, “Judge Lynch,” character. 
ized by the reviewers as “an austere treatment of the 
illegal assassination of the black.” 

Garland Anderson of San Francisco, a Negro bellhop, 
wrote a play—a sort of metaphysical drama—which he 
called “Judge Not According to Appearances” and set 
out with the aid of Al Jolson to accomplish the highly 
improbable result of getting it produced on Broadway, 
After public readings at the Waldorf-Astoria and the 
Manhattan Opera House which netted a certain amount 
of curiosity and interest, but no contract and a long 
string of disappointments, it has just been announced 
that L. W. Sager, who has been associated with the 
Shuberts, has contracted to stage his play on Broadway 
next fall under the title “Appearances.” 

© 

The Ethiopian Art Theatre School in a midnight per- 
formance at the Lafayette Theatre, on May 26th, pre- 
sented three plays: “The Violin Maker of Cremona” by 
Francois Coopee, a one-act play with an Italian setting; 
“The Florists Shop” by Winifred Hawkridge; and Rid- 
geley Torrence’s “Rider of Dreams.” The last of these 
was magnificently and realistically performed and the 
only one in whigh the actors were smoothly cast. The 
efforts of this school under the general direction of Anne 
Wolter have been both persistent and commendable. 


Vanity Fair for June carries a full page by Countee 
Cullen, who appears on our cover this month in a draw- 
ing by Winold Reiss. A note on the poet is contributed 
by Carl Van Vechten, a part of which we quote: “One 
of the best of the Negro writers, Countee Cullen, is the 
youngest of them all. He was barely twenty-one when 
‘The Shroud of Color’ (Published in the November, 1924, 
issue of The American Mercury) created a sensation 
analogous to that created by the appearance of Ecna St. 
Vincent Millay’s Renascence in 1912, lifting its author 
at once to a position in the front rank of contemporary 
American poets, white or black.” “The Shroud of Color” 
was emotional in its passionate eloquence, but Countee 
Cullen, sometimes, as on this page, for instance, strikes 
the strings of his inspirational lyre more lightly, although 
a satiric or better aftertaste is likely to linger in his most 
ostensibly flippant verse. All his poetry is characterized 
by a suave, unpretentious, brittle, intellectual elegance; 
some of it—“To John Keats, Poet, at Spring Time’ is an 
excellent example—by a haunting, lyric loveliness. It is 
to be noted that, like any distinguished artist of any race, 
he is able to write stanzas which have no bearings on the 
problems of his own race. In this respect his only Negro 
forebear, so far as I can recall at the moment, is the 
poet Pushkin, whose verses dwelt on Russian history and 
folklore, although he was the great-grandson of a slave.” 

A significant tribute was paid recently to the charm- 
ingly unassuming nature of this young poet, who already 
has established himself in the first ranks of literature, 
in a reception held in honor of his graduation from New 
York University and his admission to Phi Beta Kappa— 
a college society founded on high scholarship attainment, 
by the trustees of his father’s church. The occasion drew 
together the first circle of his admirers—a rich diversity 
of interests agreed upon at least one recognition. 

Harper Brothers, publishers, are presenting in the fall 
the first collection of Mr. Cullen’s poems under the title 
“Color,” and a brilliant collection they will make. 

* 

Franklin Frazier, the rather outspoken literary gentle- 
man who lives and teaches in Atlanta, Georgia, and who 
won OpporTUNity’s first essay prize with his “Social 
Equality and the Negro,” is not entirely new at the 
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pysiness of capturing awards. Mr. Henry Goddard 
Leach, the editor of the Forum, recalls an interesting 
incident which occurred during the deliberations of the 
iyry which awarded to Mr. Frazier an American-Scandi- 
navian Foundation Fellowship to study cooperative agri- 
culture in Denmark. “The award was made,” he said, 
“on merit, without regard to color and was as far as I 
inow, the first considerable fellowship given to a Negro 
for study in Europe by an American institution, Several 
amusing incidents accompanied the award. One gray- 
haired professor declared Mr. Frazier’s papers to be the 
frst by a Negro which had crossed his desk which con- 
vinced him of scholarship of the first class. When the 
voting came, another professor pushed his chair back to 
the wall as he feared to face his southern wife and her 
race prejudice with the news that he had voted for a 
Negro. He thus made the vote unanimous; and the 
constructive work done by Mr. Frazier in Denmark and 
since his return has amply justified that award.” 

The University of North Carolina has given much at- 
tention recently to various phases of Negro life. First 
came the Anthology of Negro Verse by White and Jack- 
son; then there have been valuable articles on the sub- 
ject in the Journal of Social Forces, edited by Howard 
W. Odum; several plays of Negro life have been in- 
cluded among the published product of the Carolina 
Playmakers, and now there comes a new collection of 
secular songs of the peasant Negro in the South, heava- 
horas, brilliant bits of imagery and poetry crudely ex- 
pressed in spontaneous song. is volume will shortly be 


reviewed in our book columns. 
*ee 


Rene Maran recommends without restraint the latest 
book from the pen of Lucie Consturier, “Mon Amie 
Fatou,” a diary of the author's visit and experiences in 
Africa among her native friends, and told with her in- 
imitable fervor and charm of style. 

= 


Mrs. Carrie W. Clifford of Washington could not 


Attending the National Conference of social work at 
Denver were a number of local social workers represent- 
ing local branches of the National Urban League, the 
charity organization societies, and other social organiza- 
tions from different parts of the country. A small party, 
made up of Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Kinckle Jones, Robert 
Elzy, executive secretary of the Brooklyn Urban League, 
and Jesse O. Thomas, left Denver Sunday morning for the 
Pacific Coast. In route the party stopped first at Colo- 
rado Springs, and took an automobile excursion to Pike's 
Peak. it was an elevation of some 14,000 feet above 
sea level; Mantou Falls, and the Cave of the Winds. 
Thence to Salt Lake City where they changed trains. A 
short time between trains the party took a sight-seeing 
trip around the city. Among the historical high points 
covered was the residences of Brigham Young who was 
the husband of nineteen wives and the father of fifty- 
two children; the Mormon Temple known as the L.D.S. 
Temple (Later Day Saints), which is the official name 
of the Mormons. This temple was under construction 
fifty vears and is built of Colorado marble. The stone 
Was so carved as to fit upon each other without the use 


SOCIAL PROGRESS 


attend the Contest Award Dinner, but she sent her re- 
grets in rhyme. They are worth passing on to our 


readers: 
REGRET 
My soul like a bird is a-wing tonight 
Cleaving its way to your festal bower 
Where kindred spirits with genius a-light 
Together will joy for a rapturous hour! 


But the heavy clay of the body drags 

And anchors me here to the cares of home 

And tethered by Duty my fleet foot lags 

Nor may I the path of enchantment roam. 


But a beaker I'll quaff to the bards of the race 
And every good wish for the greatest of dinners; 
May our offerings set for Pegasus a pace 
And three wild cheers for the lucky prize-winners! 
Willis Richardson is perhaps the most persistent of 
our playwrights and one of the most entertaining. In 
the Drama Tournament held in Plainfield, New Jersey, 
on May 22nd, one of his plays, “Mortgaged,” was pre- 


sented by a Negro cast. 


A protest was registered with the New York Evening 
World by Mr. Eugene F. Gordon of Boston over the 
judges’ choice of the poem to receive first prize. Mr. 
Gordon contended that the selection of “The Weary 
Blues” for the first place was evidence of a definite 
Nordic influence among the poetry judges which required 
Negroid poetry from Negroes. The Contest placed no 
restriction as to theme on the poetry. The poems were 
rated by the most accurate method known, the votes of 
the judges being arranged by a mathematical formula. 
It so happened that the judge giving “The Weary Blues” 
the highest rating was a Negro, whose record as a 
poet, as well as a calm student of social affairs, and 
leader in a quite positive movement of race improvement, 
is wholly beyond question. 


of any mortar. A chapel adjacent to the temple has the 
largest pipe organ in the state, in which there are 5000 
feet of lumber used without a single nail, the lumber be- 
ing held together by wooden pegs. From Salt Lake City 
they journeyed some twenty-four hours to Los Angeles. 
Some eighteen miles of this distance was along the side 
of Salt Lake. In Los Angeles they spent a day in Holly- 
wood viewing many of the renowned studios and the 
homes of the movie stars. The Los Angeles Urban 
League, with Mrs. Catherine Barr, wife of Dr. Barr and 
graduate of Tuskeegee Institute as executive secretary, 
with a budget of $11,000.00 is doing a real job for the 
benefit of the community, and is a member of the or- 
ganization of Los Angeles Community Chest. The social 
workers and citizens generally have been constant in 
seeking information from Mr. Jones and the members of 
his party concerning the social needs of this city. Aside 
from the group conferences a large mass meeting is be- 
ing called for Sunday afternoon, the 21st, to be ad- 
dressed by Mr. Jones. It is believed that the intensive 
study that Mr, Jones and members of his party have 
given to the local members in the few days that they 
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have been in the city may have afforded the opportunity 
of giving some advice and suggestions that may help the 
development of the social agencies in this section. Call 
has come from San Francisco for a branch of the Urban 
League to be established in that city. The influence of 
the Urban League is beginning to cover America like 


the morning dew. 
* * 


Eugene Kinckle Jones, Executive Secretary, National 
Urban League, began on June 7th a tour of inspection of 
the work of the Urban Leagues in the Northwest and on 
the Western coast. Before the Wayne County Social 
Workers Conference in session in Detroit, Michigan, he 
presented the new angles of emphasis of Urban Leagues. 
From Detroit he was called to Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
the center of the steel industry, where he addressed sev- 
eral groups, and on June roth he began his duties as mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work in session in Denver, Colorado. 
This Conference has a membership of over 8,000 social 
workers throughout the country. 

For the first time, the frontier of the Urban League 
will reach the Pacific Coast through a personal repre- 
sentative. Los Angeles, San Francisco, and Oakland, 


California; Portland, Oregon, and Seattle, Washington, 
were visited and working programs discussed. All of 
these cities had requested conferences on social work pro- 
grams for Negroes. On July 2nd, Minneapolis and St. 
Paul are to be visited. A new organization is just being 
launched in Minneapolis and will be placed under the 
local direction of Abram L. Harris, a “fellow” of the 


Casper Holstein, Donor of the Fund Which Makes 
Possible the Opportunity Contest for 1926 


League, and recently a professor of Economics at the 
West Virginia Collegiate Institute. On July 4th, he will 
meet with the Directors of the Chicago Urban League, 
where there has recently been a change in Executive Sec- 
retaries. This tour of unification will consume about 


six weeks and cover approximately 3,200 miles. 


He is accompanied on his trip to the coast by Mrs. 
Jones. 


Alexander P. Tureand of New Orleans, a law studen 
at Howard University, has won the coveted prize of the 
American Law Book Publishing Company, which ¢op. 
sists of fifty-four volumes of Corpus Juris and the ep. 
cyclopedia of law. 

The Spingarn Medal for 1925 has been awarded tp 
James Weldon Johnson, Executive Secretary for the No. 
tional Association for the Advancement of Colored Peo. 
ple. The medal was presented at the 16th Annual Cop- 
ference of the Association in Denver. In a summary of 
Mr. Johnson’s achievements these items are included: 
Born in Jacksonville, Florida, 1871; received degrees, 
A.B. and A.M. from Atlanta University; had three years 
of graduate work at Columbia University; received the 
degree of LL.D. from Talladega College in 1918 and 
from Howard University in 1923; for several years 
principal of the colored high school in Jacksonville; ad- 
mitted to the Florida bar in 1887 and practiced law in 
Jacksonville until 1901; collaborated with his brother, 
J. Rosamund Johnson, in New York, in writing for the 
light opera stage; in 1906 appointed U. S. Consul at 
Puerto, Cabella, Venezuela, and in 1909 transferred to 
Nicaragua where he remained during the revolution 
which resulted in the downfall of Zelaya and through 
the abortive revolution against Diaz. He has translated 
a number of Spanish plays and put into English the |i- 
bretto, “Goyescas,” the Spanish grand opera produced 
by the Metropolitan Opera Company of New York in 
1915. For ten years he was a contributing editor of the 
New York Age and won an editorial contest offered by 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger in 1916. His poetry has 
appeared in several magazines of high standard. In 
1920 he made a trip of investigation to Haiti. He is 
author of an anthology: “The Book of American Negro 
Poetry,” “The Autobiography of an Ex-Colored Man”; 
he has announced for fall publication a collection of 
Negro spirituals in which he is collaborating with Roland 
Hayes, Lawrence Brown, and J. Rosamund Johnson. 

# 


The Department of Public Instruction for the State 
of North Carolina in an evaluation of certificates held by 
Negro teachers in the County Training Schools, gives 
wideness of measurable improvements which are being 
made in the state. The bulletin says: “By equating these 
certificates into their equivalents of training, it will be 
found that the average training of a member of the 
County Training School faculties would be 5.67 years 
above the elementary school. In other words, if the 
training of all was reduced to an average, it would 
mean that every faculty member had had one and two- 
thirds years of college or normal training. Only a few 
years ago a large number of these faculties were holding 
certificates which would be equivalent to much less than 
high school graduation. This year we are proud to 
say that out of 208 teachers reported as workers in the 
County Training Schools, only six hold certificates lower 
than standard grade.” 

Latest compilations of figures show a total of fifty-three 
thousand Negroes of school age in Missouri and about 
thirty-seven thousand enrollment. In other words, there 
are about sixteen thousand Negro children out of school. 
Because of the present law requiring fifteen children in 
a district before a separate school is mandatory, three 
thousand Negro children are without school facilities. In 
forty counties of the state there are only a total of two 
hundred Negro children of school age. 


A Lexington, Kentucky, jury has returned a verdict 
giving over the bulk of the large estate of John T. 
Hughes to his Negro housekeeper, Helen Davif. The 
property in question involved the farm and_ personal 
property valued at about $200,000. 

** @ 


Mercer Cook, son of Will Marion Cook, well known 
musician, has just won the Simpson Fellowship of $1500 
at Amherst College where he is graduating this year. 
This Fellowship will entitle him to a year’s study at the 
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Florida Ridley, of Boston, 
Mass. Awarded 2nd 
Prize for Personal Exper- 
ience Sketch—‘An 


Experience” 


Pearl Mitchell, Basileus, 
Alpha Kappa Alpha 
Sorority 


Sorbonne in Paris, France, where he will seek a doc- 
torate. Recently he was elected to Phi Beta Kappa, a 
scholarship fraternity. 

The Alpha Kappa Aipha Sorority has issued its of- 
ficial publication, The Ivy Leaf. This very attractive 
edition, the fourth volume to be published, contains a 
chapter on the history of the Sorority, the message of 
the Basileus, Miss Pearl Mitchell, review of the last 
and an outlook toward the next Boule, a resume of the 
activities of its chapger, editorials, poems and sketches by 
its sorors. It is copiously illustrated with pictures of 
the national officers, founders, honorary and regular 
members of organizations. 

Many accomplishments of the members of the Soror- 
ity are listed. Says the President, Miss Mitchell, in 
her annual message: “There has been an increasing pre- 
sentation and appreciation of race artists. We are 
blessed to have identified with our sisterhood many of 
these, both as active and honorary members. We are 
grateful that the Divine Being has not only bestowed 
the talent, but has also given the will to cultivate /this 
talent. We know that our artists rank with the very 
best. We owe it to them and to ourselves to present them 
to all peoples. The day is not far distant when our Posi- 
tive Force will win for them the recognition they deserve, 
‘regardless of creed, race or color’.” 

The editor-in-chief is Mrs. Pauline Jewette Sims- 


Puryear. 


The new Secretary of the Chicago Urban League, Mr. 
A. L. Foster, leaves the Canton, Ohio, Urban League 
with generous recommendations. In the latter city he 
brought the organization to a degree of perfection rarely 
attained, and in recognition of his usefulness was made 
a member of the Canton Chamber of Commerce. Mr. 
Foster was graduated from the Wichita, Kansas, High 
School, was editor of the school weekly paper; received 
his degree of A.B. from Wilberforce University and took 
post graduate work at Ohio State University. He taught 
chemistry at Lincoln High School, Springfield, Missouri, 
for a period; served in the army as First Lieutenant in 
the 806th Pioneer Infantry and afterwards became a 
Boys Work Secretary and Educational Director at the 
Spring Street Branch, Y. M. C. A., Columbus, Ohio. 
While there he delivered a series of lectures to sociology 
classes at Ohio State University. He was the founder 
of the Adelphia Building & Loan Association of Colum- 
bus, which he served as its first secretary. In 1923 he 
went to Canton and in March, 1925, he became secretary 


Warren C. MacDonald, of 

Philadelphia, Pa. Award- 

ed 2nd Prize for Play— 
“Humble Instrument” 


J. C. Stubbs, of Detroit, 
Mich. Awarded 3rd 
Prize for Personal Ex- 
perience Sketch—‘Per- 
sonal Experience” 


of the Chicago Urban League. On June 23rd Mr. Fos- 
ter was married to Miss Mildred Randolph of New York 
City. 

White and colored labor leaders of New York City 
have organized the Trade Union Committee for organiz- 
ing Negro workers with temporary headquarters at 2311 
Seventh Avenue, and with Thomas }. Curtis, Chairman 
and Treasurer, Mrs. G. E. McDougald, Vice-Chairman, 
and Frank R. Crosswaith, a Negro union organizer, as 
Executive Secretary. The committee will seek to take 
the color line out of trade unionism and to educate Ne- 
groes on the advantages of union membership. 

The American Federation of Labor has yielded to the 
request of T. Arnold Hill, Director of the Department of 
Industrial Relations of the National Urban League, to 
designate a representative of labor to confer with the 
League in the preparation of a program for the improv- 
ing the relationship between the American Federation 
of Labor and the Negro, Hugh Frayne, influential Labor 
leader of New York, is the appointee. 

* 

The Chicago Urban League under Mr. A. L. Foster, 
has begun publication of a bulletin: The Interracial 
Messenger. It will appear the first week of March, June, 
September and December. The first issue carries sum- 
maries of work done by the various departments of the 
organization, a review of a survey of the lower North 
side of Chicago, a general review of industry and a mes- 
sage to the readers of both races by the president, Horace 
J. Bridges. 

The address of the Chicago Urban League is 3032 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Howard University, in a program of re-organization 
based upon certain recommendations of a survey made 
by Dr. Leonard of Columbia University, suddenly ter- 
minated the services of several professors. Perhaps 
the most significant separation was that of Dr. Alain 
Leroy Locke, Professor of Philosophy, a former Rhodes 
scholar at Oxford, England, Doctor of Philosophy from 
Harvard University, who was recently co-editor of that 
remarkable Survey Grapuic number of the New Negro. 
Kelly Miller, Dean of the Junior College, and George W. 
Cook, dean of the School of Finance, were at first re- 
tired and later reinstated in professorships. Their sep- 
aration from the University had excited a widespread 
protest among the alumni and friends of the institution. 
Alonzo H. Brown, Professor of mathematics; Metz T. P. 
Lochard, assistant Professor of French; and Orlando 
Thornton, instructor in finance and business organiza- 
tion, were dropped as of June rsth in the interest of 
“better organization.” An expression of appreciation 
was voted them for their services to the University. 
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Dr. Midion O. Bousfeld, 
President, Liberty Life Insurance Co. 


Dr. Midion O. Bousfield, who has been elected by the 
Directors of Liberty Life Insurance Company of Chi- 
cago, to succeed the late Frank C. Gillespie, is well known 
in his own right and has had an active career in business, 
social and professional circles. A graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas and of Northwestern University, 
he served an internship at Freedman’s Hospital and be- 
gan practice in Kansas City, his former home. He was 
one of the first four men appointed to the staff of the 
Old General Hospital of that city. In 1911 he went to 
Brazil seeking new fields and to investigate the possi- 
bilities of the country. After a brief stay he returned to 
America “in debt” he says, and discouraged. He ac- 
cepted the position of secretary of what later became the 
Railway Men’s Association, and assisted in carrying on 
their active organization work for more than four years 
in wifich time it grew to over 200 locals with a member- 
ship of approximately 10,000 men. 

A growing practice forced him out of the railroad ef- 
fort shortly after the war but when Liberty Life was 
developed, he became first vice president and medical 
director, and his insurance training began. 

In discussing the future of Liberty Life, Dr. Bousfield 
said: “We mean to carry on in the spirit of Gillespie. 
His untimely death marked the passing of a man of 
splendid character and great ability whose life was de- 
voted to the welfare of others. Under his guidance and 
direction, our company has grown to tremendous propor- 
tions, and although he is no longer with us, his ideals 
shall continue as.our ideals, his methods as our methods. 
As a result of these ideals, clean methods and admir- 
able service, our company has had a record of steady 
achievement, stability and fine morals not only in the 
home office and the field, but among policyholders and 
stockholders.” 


Dr. Bousfield, who is highly respected in Chicago 
where he is identified with numerous activities, among 
them being membership in the board of management of 
of the Y.M.C.A., and the Urban League, will continue 
as medical director of the company in addition to his 
new duties. 


Frank L. Gillespie, founder and president of Liberty 
Life Insurance Company of Illinois, who died recently, 
stood out as one of the most able leaders that Negroes 
have placed in the field of finance. 

He was born in Osceola, Arkansas, November 8, 1876. 
The early years of his life were spent in Memphis, ‘I en- 
nessee, where he received his grammar school education. 
Later, when his family moved to St. Louis, Missouri, he 
attended Summer High School for three years. However, 
as young Gillespie was a violinist of rare talent, his 
parents planned to give him a musical education. With 
this intention, they sent him to study at the Boston Con- 
servatory of Music. The opportunity to finish high 
school was gained while he studied music in that city. 
Then, instead of completing his musical career, young 
Gillespie entered the Law School of Harvard University. 

He went to Chicago where he secured employment as 
private secretary to Mr. J. C. Yeager, a prominent Chi- 
cago capitalist, At the death of this employer he sought 
other activities. Positions followed one another in rapid 
succession. He became the first colored employee of the 
Automatic Telephone Company and afterwards entered 
the real estate business with Mr. Oscar Depriest. For 
two years he engaged in that profession but he had not 
yet found his life work. Finally in Jaunary of 1916 
he left it to join the agency force of the Royal Life Insur- 
ance Company. With that organization he began his 
first real ascent on the ladder of achievement. He had 
found his calling. By August of the same year Gillespie 
was made superintendent of the company. He thus be- 
came the first colored superintendent of an Old Line 
Legal Reserve Insurance Company doing both industrial 
and ordinary business. 


Dr. Alain Locke delivered the principal address at the 
58th Commencement at Hampton Institute. He sai: 
“The education of the Negro is not a conflict between two 
theories of education, or two kinds of education, but is a 
mutually supplementary program of the collegiate profes- 
sional an dcollegiate economic, technical and vocational, 
with the important field of teacher-training and social 
service training harmoniously balanced and divided be- 
tween them.” 


The Industrial Department of the St. Louis Urban 
League has this to say in one of its reports: 

“We have for the time being turned our attention to- 
ward keeping Negroes in the jobs they already have and 
placing them in homes as servants. This has been an 
extremely difficult task, for at the time of pronounce: 
unemployment there was an increasing tendency to ex- 
tend such employment to whites instead of Negroes. 
This was noticeable not only from our files, but also 
from ‘want ad’ columns in the daily papers. By means 
of wholesale advertisement and other forms of publicity 
together with rigid system of selecting the help we sent 
out our personal service records have shown a high 
degree of stability. Over a period of two years, 1923- 
1924, we have placed 10,993 persons in employment, 
which number was over twice as many as were placed 
in 1920-1921 and 1922 combined.” 

* * 


Negroes in Harlem have contributed a total of $25,000 
toward the building fund of the Presbyterian Hospital 
in Columbia University Medical Center. This hospital 
has already announced that in the carrying on of its 
work there shall be no discrimination on account of race 
or creed. 
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Aldermen of Wilmington, Delaware 


Dr. John Oliver Hopkins, elected to City Council of 
Wilmington, Delaware, on June 6. This is the seventh 
consecutive time that Dr. Hopkins has been elected to 
City Council, serving two years each term. He owns one 
of the largest drug stores in the city, and is manager of 
the only colored theatre and moving picture house. 

It was through Dr. Hopkins’ effort that City Council in 
1915 passed the ordinance forbidding the showing of the 
Birth of a Nation in the city, or that of any picture tend- 
ing to stir up strife among the races. 

William J. Winchester, of Wiimsagton, Delaware, 
elected a member of City Council from the Second Ward 
on June 6, This is the first time that a colored man has 
been elected to Council from this ward. This makes two 
colored members of City Council in Wilmington. 

Mr. Winchester is a contractor, and one of the most 
solid business men of the race in the city. While elected 
on the Republican ticket, he is known everywhere for his 
fearlessly independent attitude on all questions affecting 
the welfare of the Negro. 

©. 

The Florida Legislature has just approved a budget 
of $450,000 for the next biennium for the Florida Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College for Negroes. In addi- 
tion to this the General Education Board of New York 
has given an additional $100,000, making a total of 
$550,000 for the school for the next two years. 

The larger portion of this will go into permanent im- 
provements, which includes an administration building, 
a girls’ dormitory and a sewerage system. J. R. E. Lee, 
former Extension Secretary of the National Urban 
League, is president of the college. 

® 

The degree of Master of Science has been conferred 
upon Mrs. Maggie L. Walker by Virginia Union Uni- 
versity, Richmond, Virginia. This was done in recogni- 
tion of her business acumen and valuable services to her 


race. 
* 


Isaac Fisher of Fisk University, Nashville, Tennessee, 
and Editor of Fisk University News, has been awarded 
one of the scholarships offered by the John Simon Gug- 
genheim Memorial Foundation for a study in America 
and abroad of the danger trends in world race relations. 
An allowance of $2500 a year during the period of the 
research oes with each award. There are fourteen other 
persons included in the list for this year. 

Helen C. Walker of Cincinnati, Ohio, has been ap- 
pointed by Governor Donnelly of Ohio as the first col- 
ored woman on the Board of Trustees of Wilberforce 
if niversity. 


# 

Mercy Hospital at Pittsburgh has opened its doors to 
the delegates of Pennsylvania State Negro Medical 
Dental, and Pharmaceutical Association in their Fifth 
Annual Convention, for clinical demonstrations. 


Among the degrees awarded this year at Northwestern 
University commencement (Evanston, Illinois) was one 
to Harrison H. Ferrell, Jr., of Chicago, a Negro boy 
who, though crippled by infantile paralysis and compelled 
to support three orphan sisters, has won for himself the 
degree of Master of Arts, Mr. Ferrill is a violinist and 
heads a Negro Symphony Orchestra. In addition to this 
he gives lessons to private pupils. He travels about 
fifteen mimes each day with a companion to help him up 
and down stairs, to reach the University. Last year 
he won the degree of Bachelor of Science and stood 
out as one of the best students of the class. 


In awarding the honor, President Walter Dill Scott 
said: “This young man is nothing short of heroic. He 
came to our campus in 1918 in excellent health and 
made a good record, not only in his classes, but in the 
campus R.O.T.C. unit. Then he was stricken with in- 
fantile paralysis and was, I am informed, extremely ill 
for a matter of two years. Only his native physical 
strength and his determination to come back saved him. 
He returned to Northwestern in 1921 and has excelled 
in the languages. All of this time he could walk only 
with greatest difficulty.” 

* 


Carl Russell Robinson, a senior in Northwestern Uni- 
versity School of Music has the honor of being the first 
Negro admitted to Pi Kappa Lamda, a national honorary 


musical fraternity. 
* * 


A group of colored girl scouts in Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, under their captain, Miss Edna P. Randolph, 
has been awarded first prize in the inter-troop contest 
for singing and perfect uniform. They sang the Negro 
National Anthem composed by James Weldon Johnson. 
Forty-six other troops were in the competition. This 
troop was organized in 1917 with a membership of 20 
girls. Two years ago they took second place in a song 
contest. In February, Captain Randolph will receive the 
Golden Eaglet, the highest honor that can be awarded. 


Girl Scouts of Springfield, Mass. 
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Wesley Cager of Balti- 
more has been awarded 
a Carnegie Prize of $1000 
for exceptional bravery. 
He is a caulker in the 
service of the Baltimore 
Gas and Electric Com- 
pany. Although he 
weighs but 137 pounds, he 
rescued his unconscious 
foreman, a man weighing 
217 pounds, from a man- 
hole filled with suffocating 
gases. The foreman was 
rendered helpless after 
only two minutes in the 
manhole and not a single 
witness of his plight 
dared expose himself. Ca- 
ger, recognizing the urgency of the situation, went in after 
him and saved his life. 


Wesley Cager 


As one of the features of the Commencement Week at 
Howard University, the Department of History held a 
symposium on Negro civilizations of Ancient Africa. 
Discussions dealt with the cultures of Africa from the 
beginning of the Old Ston eAge down to the close of 
the Neolithic Age and the beginning of metals. 

The cultures of antiquity revealed were from the 
earliest African culture down to the destruction of Na- 
grata, one of the largest of ancient African cities by the 
Romans and the Christian Abyssinians. 

Mr. Leo Hansberry, head of the Department of History, 
was Director of the Symposium. 

At the commencement exercises honorary degrees were 
conferred on the following: Master of Arts, Julia Cald- 
well Frazier, John Russell Hawkins, Emma Grayson 
Frances Merritt; Doctor of Science, Edward Arthur Bal- 
loch, Daniel Hale Williams; Doctor of Laws, Gilbert 
Haven Hones; Doctor of Literature, James E. Shepard. 

* * * 


A census has recently been taken by the Gendarmerie 
of Haiti of the population of principal commercial cen- 
ters. The population of Port au Prince is 115,500; Cape 
Haitian, 12,600; Aux Cayes, 11,875; Gonaives, 10,500; 
Jeremie, 9,750; St. Marc, 8,400; Jacmel, 7,875. Most 
of these towns are port towns and the floating popula- 
tion which is usually large, is not included in the figures. 


The Women’s Political Study Club of Washington, 
D. C., has adopted a series of resolutions calling to the 
attention of the President and executive heads of the 
government and colored women of America “additional 
avenues of participation in governmental service which 
might be helpful in entering into any national program 
for greater recognition of colored women. The avenues 
specified include Public Health Service, Bureau of Edu- 
cation, internal revenue service, field service, employ- 
ment service and the U. S. Civil Service. 

* * 


An interracial committee has been organized in New 
Orleans, La., to promote interracial tolerance and assist 
Negroes in working out projects for the mutual bene- 
fit of the races im Louisiana. The Chairman of this 
committee is Leo. N. Favrot, who is a director of edu- 
cation in the state. 

* * 

A few days ago the steamer M. E. Norman overturned 
in the Mississippi river near Memphis. The death toll 
has been fixed at twenty-two. Many bodies missing have 
not been reclaimed to date. It is believed that they are 
trapped under the vessel’s cabin, Among the missing is 
Mr. Paul A. Norcross of Atlanta. Mr. Norcross was for- 
merly president of the Chamber of C rce of this city 
and was one of the most useful citizens in this com- 
munity. In his dealing with members of all race groups 


he manifested no evidence of color or racial complex, 
He was a big hearted, broad gaged, open minded, pro 
gressive, aggressive statesman. His loss is a shock to alf 
of the citizens of his home city and home state. ‘ 

In this, as in many other tragedies, the Negro comes 
in for “worthy mention.” The following despatch comes 
from Memphis: 

“CARNEGIE MEDAL WILL BE SOUGHT FOR 
NEGRO HERO.” Mayor Rowlett Paine and Commis- 
sioner Thomas A. Allen today announce that they in- 
tend to start a movement to obtain a medal for Tom 
Lee, who saved many lives when the steamer M. E, 
Norman sank south of here late yesterday.” Tom Lee 
saved some thirty people from a watery grave by means 
of his motor boat, through which he rescued them from 
“the mighty deep” and carried them ashore. The white 
men and women whom he helped to safety and the Ne- 
groes who saw him carry them to land in his motor boat 
joined in tributes to the plucky efficiency of his remark- 
able rescue work. In connection with the heroism of 
Tom Lee we quote two or three statements from per- 
sons rescued that are very significant. The conduct of 
Tom Lee and other Negroes was described by Mr. 
J. M. Wood as follows: 


President Coolidge Congratulates Tom Lee, Hero 


“After Lee had pulled Mrs. Wood and myself into 
the boat, Mr. and Mrs. Garner Miller, who were then 
exhausted, were also pulled in the boat. The life of 
Mr. W. F. Schulz was saved also by the same Negro. 
Schulz cannot swim and had no life preserver. The 
Negro pulled him into the boat. Many were clinging 
desperately to the shore where a number of Negroes took 
charge of us, gave us warm food and made a fire to dry 
our clothes, many of us wearing the clothes of the negroes 
while ours were drying. Lee saved all our lives.” 

A quotation from Lee himself is no less pertinent: 

“I started dragging them into my boat as fast as I 
could. I do net know how many I had. I unloaded my 
boat and went back four or five times. One of the white 
men stayed in the boat and went back and helped me 
pull them in. I do not know who he was.” 

Lee has been recommended for a Carnegie Hero Medal. 
A purse of more than a thousand dollars has been pre- 
sented to him by grateful citizens and a Tom Lee Fund 
of the Engineer's Club formed which, their resolutions 
state, will remain “as long as Tom Lee and the En- 
gineer’s Club are both in existence.” Members sub- 
scribed $200 to the fund. On May 29th he was brought 
to Washington and presented to President Coolidge who, 
— the photograph carried above, shows an unwonted de- 
ight. 
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